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ABSTRACT 

This second updated seerch of the ERIC system, 
••Dissertation Abstracts, •• and the journal literature yielded 101 
documents which are abstracted here* These documents review different 
ways in which students can be utilized as volunteers in school and in 
the community. (CJ) 
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Students as Resources 



Introduction 



This information packet, prepared by the ERiC Counseling and 
Personnel Services Center, is intended to alert the user 'o a body 
of literature on a topic of current interest to counselors. It 
identifies research reports that have been cited in the Educational 
Resources Information Center^s (ERIC) publication. Research in 
Education (RIE), in D issertation Abstracts International , and in 
^11^ ^ Current Index to Jour nals in Education (CUE) from March 
1973 through September 1974. 
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Searchlight has attempted to give availability for all materials 
listed in this packet. In most cases, it is possible to obtain a 
personal copy of the title listed. The sources fall into three 
groupings : 

ERIC Documents 

References in this search for which an ED (ERIC Document) 
number is given may be ordered from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS). Copies are available in 
either hard (photo) copy or in microfiche form. The 
microfiche require a special machine for use. To order 
any of the ED materials, please refer to the EDRS Order 
Blank at the back of this packet. 

Doctoral Dissertations 

All dissertations listed in this search have been drawn 
f '^om Dissertation Abstracts International , a publication 
of University Microfilms. They are available on micro- 
film (MF) at $5.00 per dissertation, or in bound photo 
copy (X) at $11.00 per dissertation from University 
Microfilms. 

To order, give the following information: 

1) Order number 

2) Author's last name and initials 

3) Type of copy desired (microfilm or hard copy) 

4) Your name and address (list separately for 
billing and shipping, if they are different) 

Send your order, with payment, to University Microfilms, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

Journal Articles 

Journal articles are available from the original journal 
in library or personal collections. Refer to the entry 
for volume and page designations. 
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lift ttutu r. lUtrhtrtt / 

Students llrlpmi! Studvnts Pruttram. 1971-72. 

ymA\ Report. 
Sc.ittic I'tihlu SvhtMiU. VV.i>h Pl.ttiniiig .inil 

I v.ifu.t(ifHi Dcpt 

S\MM\\ -VlCMCV OflicO tif I'duC.llllMi M)Hf V\ ). 

\V.ishifi;:itiii. IX' l>iv itf ( tmij'cn>4ii(»rv I ilu 

C.ltlOtl 

l'«b l>..lt Aiij! 72 
Note ' 4/.p 

KI)RS Hrke MI-.J«Ui5 ll('-$.V2'i 

l>cscrjpli»r«k •t*ri»N\ Age IcKhni);. *Mctiiciii.ir> 
Schtiiii Students. (»r.(4lc 7. i*t»uW S. |..in>;ii.i^c 
histructiiMi. M.tthciiMtKs liMriiLthMi. P.ncrit 
P.irticip.ituMi. MVir IckIimi^. 'Kculin^* in 
^'rifctiiHi. Stiidciii Attiiudo. *lutiiri.il I'm 
|:f.tiii>. * I uti>nn): 

Mcntificrv *McniL*nt.irv Scconttarv luluL.ituir 
Act litic I I SI A htic I 

I tic purpovcs of lhi\ \luily were ti» dctfrniiin: 
Hh.it ctintext dues are used h> sixth gr.idc thd 
drcii J* they rt-ad narrative and cxpciMtory 
iiutcrLiK .ind ti> «lclcrniinc «f narrative urittng of 
tt.r> dilTcrcnt duo in.in cxpoMlnrv Hritinj; A 
further purpitsc i»f !hi\ \tud> v%as \u develop y 
il.i\Mfie.ifi(ifi Nciieiii.1 11 r \cheni.ila of context 
duo fur hotit >t>Ie> .»f writing I he suhject> foi 
t^l^ >tu.Iv were 4S s^th gr.idc \tu(leiit>. whi: 
M«tretl between 5 O .mil 7 i) .is mcisured on ihe 
< .iliforiii.1 IcNt of IUmc Skills A Imv;iI re.ider .iiid 
.1 tf.Mle IxHik priivtdeil ihe n.irr.ilivc do/e 
(uwigi the e^poMMrv tl«»/e |M\v.ige\ were Irotii 
J xeicnct b.i4ik .ifu! .i soiul s|.jdie\ b«Mik I out 
Miiipk ie>t> tif live dilelioiis e.idi .md four Iwen 
tv «lclctioti tlo/e !e>t> weie developed from the 
Nvlettetl pa»,ige> A deletion r;itc of everv 
eleventh word w.i> ti>ed for h<»th ihe vmiple teM> 
iitd the lt»n,:.'f tbi/e teM I he il.il.i mdicite.l tli.K 
fLirr.itive .ntd exp<iMit»rv writing have m.tnv eon- 
textu.il due\ in Lomiiinn Iwtntv.fotir due\ were 
reiHjrted ax being used h> the MiVtts of thi> >tu. 
tl> I-ificeit tit ibc twenty lour repjirleil diies were 
reihirtcd for both the ' n.irr.iiive .ind e*povtor> 
writing .iitd nchideil ( I ) moim ii,.,rker\ svni.ith. 
c.d iHiMtion. il} the rtcognition ol wnonynis (1) 
tlie recognititiii of pronouns, .ind <4) ihe svni.icii- 
LMl poMiion of ihe irifiiiitivc nuuker 
(Aiilhor/WR) 
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.Sirlf-Pacrd rh.vMc\. .Segments 15-17. 

N.iv.il Ac.ideiiiv. Ann«ip4ii(<i. Mil . New York Inst 

ol led' . Old Wevlhurv 
SpiMi\ Agencv— Office of hdue.ition (l)HI W). 

W.ishnigton. I) C* Bureau of Research 
Kurcau No-HR-K ()446i 
INib I>.itc 70 

( oittraLt NlH)6(K) 6KC.0749 
Note— W»p 

KURS Prke MF SO.bS HC-$3.29 

l>e\eriptorN— College Scic*"'e, *ln>truction:il 
Materials, Mcehanics ( hyMcsj, •PhyMts, 
•Problem Sct>. Problem Solving, 'Review 
(Reexamination). Science Hdutation, *Sctf 
Help Pr<igrams. Study <iuidcs 
Identificrs^Self Paced Instruction 

'Ihree review segments of the Sclf.p.ited 
Pbysiex Course materials are provided in tht> 
volume ^vl.lcb is arranged to match study >cg- 
nients I tLr.iugh 14 haeh of Ihe three \egment\ 
IS composed of a v:t of problems and \olutions. 
:ind aCLonipante.l by its own indivi<lu.il study 
guide. Ihe prohlcrti set t\ designed as a h.(ck* 
referencing \y\tv'm. and the scriimbling method in 
used in solution presentation. Direetionx for 
reaching solutions arc revealed through the use of 
latent image stud} guidex The purptisc of review 
problem sctN is to belp \tudents in isoKi!in|* .ind 
orgtim/inj: c.vxenti.d physics concepts which are 
coninion (o prohlcni Mtuations Also included is a 
sheet t)f nrobleiii numbers with currcstHmdine 



page numlHjrs which l.icate correct answer> (Re- 
ialed dtKUinent* arc SK 016 065 - .SI-: 016 OKK 
andhl>062 123 • Kl) 062 125.) icC) 
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High SibiKil Student \oluntters. 

AC IK J.N. W.islmigi.iii. I> < 

r«b D.ile 1 72 1 

\tili:-.f»7p 

Av.iil.ihte Iroiii-Sopciiiilciiileni o| D.u .imkiUs. 
t S <Miveriiiiieiit Priiiiin;: tJIfice. W.ishingl.Mi, 
l)( 2'i4<;2 cSiuck itiindvrN sWmi irtiljS Smii 

IK\cript(ii\ ^'i tiiiiriKinttv liiv«ilvenieitl. ('.uiiiiiu 
nitv PiiibleiMN ( iiintiiiiitiiv rio^*r.(ni>. I diica 
ti.iii.ll I'logr.iiiiN. Midtl I \perience rmu'-iiiis. 
Migh Sdiool SludeiiiN liiMructor CiMiriliii.iioi%. 
I'iii|!r.ini CiMirdiiiaimn. Rclcv.iiue r 1 iloc.iKoiu. 
'SduMil <'oniiiitriiiiy < iHipcr.iihin. 'Sclioiil 
Ciimriiunitv l'r.«|:f oiiv Student l*io|eci> 'Stii 
dciii \ ttldiiteeiN \it|«iileer lr.iiniii|: 
lln\ lepori cPilorHN ihe c«incept ol sliMlent 
viliiiiicef |ir.igi..iii^ .iimI n(ij:j:c>In Hut ilu Inch 
* b.Mil .iml coiiiinoniiv .trpoii/c iheir .miliontv 
.Old le-^ttiircev l« e\talili\b Mich pi.i{:i.iiii> li fi.iiti 
ci'itiitiiiiiilv needs .titd mtcrcMetf Mtideiils cmm. 
ibcn iIk iii^li HhiMit 1,111 iti,titliii,iiL individii.d 
pntjccix iiiif .1 tiditiMii pi..j:r.Hri to diiiiiii.iU 
«lMplu.iUd ellitiis u. iiiimiiti/e iht cuiiNctjUciic* 
ol Mdtkni iiic%pcnciict .iiid l*t lend loice .old 
difcclixi! Ill Ibc iH.igr.iiH IIk bij:!' >cbool c.«i »c 
!.»U the viihiiilccr pf.ijict lo d.«.>riMiiii Icarniin: 
*»> .1 v.iriei. lit .ippr.udicN Ihe reptirt hnellv 
.liMiiKse^ pri.j;r.mi ••ij.miii/.iHoh. rcertiiiinenl. 
«>rie«il.ilioii .iiitl ir.iiiiiiij;. MJiHrrviMon. .iiid ev.ilii.i 
trim It .iImi prnviilex proicit nle.ix .ind simple 
records .md tnrnu ( Autlior/t AA) 
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(tretnU'uf. httzahtih A . Ed Atui Othtn 
t'fidrrKnKfualr .Sludrnis as Members uT the Ke- 
sidencr Halt .Staff. 

National Av^iCMlion of Women IX:ans ami <'oun. 

sclors. Wu>hington. IX* 
Pub I^ate 67 
Note 51p 

Av,iil.ihlc born -N.itional lUlucabon Awicialion 
(Sl"50?'''""*^ St.. NAV. W:iNhingtcm. lyc 
U>RS Price Mt'.$0.65 HC Not Av^lsMe from 

IXrstriptor>-.HihIiogr.tphic'v •<'ollege fbiUMng. 
•C*t>Ilege Studeiit\. Domntorics. •flighcr IxJu- 
cation. *RcMdcnt Assi%t;inl>. HcMdent SfudcnL\. 

*si.ifr titiii/iition 

Hicrc .ire many w:iy\ to \talf rordence lialK 
Ini> document conMtlers the objcctiv'c\ tif rc- 
Milcnce b.ill progr:im\. the rexponMbilitio tt» 
which iiridergr.idu.ite \tudent> .i> >t.ifr members 
can Ik- .cvMgncd. ami the priiccdurc\ for selecting. 
MJ|H;rviMng. anil prepanng \tuileiit> for tbcrr 
rc>|HinMhili(ics Samples of fo,in\. job dcscnp* 
tninx. i>ther pertinent materials and .in extensive 
bibliography arc piovidcd fMJMj 
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Wi t/. Jt/f 

A.sMistinK in iSr library ; An lf>dJvidiuiU2rd Vnlun- 

teer IvduciitMm Mcidule. 
Datle 0»unty I*iiblic SdmnlN, .Miami. M.i Dept 

of Stall lX;vclopn>c*fit 
,Sp< ins Agency Honda State Dept of l-.diicatnni. 

lall.ihasNce . OtVice of I Juc.itnm (l)MI.W i. 

Washington. DC 
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Pub I>ate iun7l 

.Note— I07p :(76 References) 

KDRS Price .MF-SO^S HC.$6.5« 

DcNcripiorN—AudioviNuai Aids. Instructional 
Mcdu. Library liMructitm. Library Skills 
•Priignuncd InMruction. •School Librariev 
Story Reading. ,Stof> Telling. 'Student Volun- 
tecr\ 

A\ ar» in>tructionai nuidulc. thi\ training 
booklet provrdo the vehicle t«i assist the jicbool 
volunteer to ma>tcr library Nkill> and dfcxtive 
itory tcllir^ tecbntquch and to become proficient 
lit the operation and unc <if matcnals and equip- 
mcnt in the media center 'thi> booklet spectft- 
cally focuses on learning through the use <if 
audiO'Vi>ual material\ Ihe paiticipant Ie.im> 
alxiut the library through the use of media that 
:tre located in lihranes and material centerx along 
with the iMMikx and pnnted mailer which are eaxt* 
I) obtained Ibc piiqioM: of thi> InMiklet i> to aid 
the >cbtKil vi>liinteer ti» lH;c<inic iin cITcvtive 
assistant t<i the libr.iri.in. teacher and \tudent. 
.Vl«>re meaiangful and crc*ative student .ind 
te.icher use of library reviurce iiiatenal may Inr 
esuhlisbed with the asMstince aiul \upp«ift of a 
NchiKil volunteer library .twixtant. *lhe training 
IvMiklet i\ subdivided inii> three mim-m<iduleN 
umUining eight acttvitie\ to develop skilK which 
are u%eful in assoting iri the library. Ilie first 
module develo|K \kill> in uMng the ciird catalog 
.ttid the IKwc) IKcimal System. Mini miidule 
twii uiNtructv the Mwlcnt on how t«) dilTercntfate 
materiaK. identity and <}perate a udio^ visual equip« 
mcnt. ,unl dcMgn di>play\ fiir bulletin board>. 
Module three deveUifys >tory telling skilN 
(Author/SI) 
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Ofht-n. Stenart l*r::yhytitn, OtUrttt A. 
MndtficilMms in Cfuldmt^ CqpuCive SC>lc»: Some 
KfTects of fW Moddu^ 

Pub l>atc 29 Mar 73 

N!>te-2lp.. Paper prcMmted at the biennial 
meeting of the S<H.iety fiir Research in Child 
Development (Philadelphia. Pennxyivania 
March 29. IW) ' 

Joumxl C;t -Journal of (icnctie Pxychology (in 
press) 

H>fLS Price MK-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

[V-scriptorN— •llcbavior Change. •Cognitive Oh- 
jectivcs. Control Cirouns. *IX:veIopmcntal 
Psychohigy. Mxperimental <ir<iups. (irade 4, 
VtXM\c 6. •Peer leaching, Research 
Metb<xi<ilogy. Speeches. 'Stimulus Behavior 
Identifiers— 'ImpulNivity. Mixieling 

An extcnsron of previous attempts at nuxitfytng 
children's cognitive styles is discussed Specifi- 
cally. Ihe present stinly employed viciometrie 
|x;er nMHlcK in order to .tscertmn whether ( I ) 
iiiipulsivity IN miKlifiahle through ob>ervation of 
s.ilicrit nuHleU. and (2) MKMimctriciUly selected 
|x:cr m<xieN are more effective tban unsciccted 
models in the reduction of cttors nvsuciatcd wifh 
incrccscd resptmse times. The 19-item Sutlon- 
Sinith anil Rosenberg ImpuKivity Sc«'le .1 was ad- 
ministered ;o VK ftiurth and sixth gr«.lc children 
f.^tl in the fourth gr.ide and 48 in the sixth). Fifty 
cbilareii (2K males and 22 temalcx) scored at or 
aK>vc the median <if 10 on the IMP3 Scale; 25 of 
the children v^ere .cssigoed to the experimental 
condition and 25 to the cortrtil eonditttin. The 
experimented design of the study was tmple* 
ntei)le<l in three stages ( I ) pretest ev.iluation of 
co}*nitive ^ st>le. using ibe Matching l*amiliar 
I'igures test, (21! training in w'lieh (be children in 
the expen mental gionp were indivi<lu/iliy ex|H»sed 
to a tnuned reftectiv-.- ituKl^l. who was named by 
the eX{K:rinicnt;U child, and who were not ebw' 
sified .CS impulsives, the children m (he control 
group were not expovcd to niiKlcls. :ind (3) chit* 
dren i» btith groups were individuiitly pretexted 



iMi nine iUiii> 1^1 iitc M.itt.fui))tTann}iar 1 <>:urcs 
U*i.t iltc \ttMh tLttj ucic sutijCktcil ti> sU'tiCiil 
.iit.il\\t\ kcMjits intticitcd liut imimlMvc chiU'rcn 
%lu>Mc4l J ih.iti>*c 111 tf%|iiitt\c M>!c al'icr ^m'uih/ .t 
iclKLlt%(; hiinM <tvitci.ill>. iii.iL's iii ihc cx|Hr>i* 
fiuiii.il ciiitthtion \lt(>M(;il .1 ^caici MicfcaM; u* 
iitcui fc%|>«>iiH* tunc th.ui ill J fciiuJcN. as vbcll a.% .1. 
stiiin^tcr ilcLK.iH* id iiic.tti nuiiilicr tii cr - 7\ ^ 
fl>ln 
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Hopp^nbrnuwrrs, Tokt And Othtrt 
IPrcr CounMlifig.l 
Puh Date Sep 70 

Noie— I7p.; Paper presented at the Amerkan 

Psycht4tric Association; 25-28 September 

1972. Honolulu. Hawaii 
£ORS Price Mf'S0.6S HC-S3.29 
Descriptors— Cocounscling. •Counselor Traintnfi. 

•Cnsis Therapy. Fvalu^tion. Interaction 

;'rocess AnilysiS. Models. 'Peer Counseling. 

Program Planning. •Team Tr4ining, Training 

Techniques. ^Volunteers 
Identifiers-«Croup Assessment of Interpersonal 

Traits 

Six graduate students responsible for the crea* 
tion of a peer counseling walSC'in chnic discuss 
the training techniques used for peer counselors 
at UCLA. A psychology course featuring didactic 
and inforniati{>n'4l lectures, small laboratory ses- 
sions, and personal growth groups was instrumen- 
tal in generating three basic attributes in the peer 
counselors: waimth. empathy. ;ind genuineness. 
Training Ijbs sensttired students to six interper* 
sonal response modes, questions, advisement, 
silence, inlerprelatiun. self disclosure, and reflec 
tion of feelings. The presenUtion includes ( I ) a 
discussion of the model used to tram peer coun« 
sefors; (2) an assessment of the program and of 
the change in studenu' counseling skills, (3) a 
summary of the program and of future plans, and 
(4) a suggestion that t4%lc teams constitute an al- 
ternative in graduate cducatiun on both a depart* 
mental and interdepartmental level 
(Author/tAA) 
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Puntap, Vtr):tma ^ 

Tlir Develop mrnt and Analy>K uf ■ Peer Counsel- 
ing Prograot «t Patrick Henry High School. 

Hub D^te Jul 73 

NiMc— IKXp . Ph I> l>i%M*itdtion. W,ildcn tlnivcr^ 

KIIRS Price .MF.$4I.6S fI<' S«.5K 

Dcwnpttiis—C'fiunMTiiti <'licni KjIm*. '('ounwlor 
Kiiic. <;uid4MCc Sclvlcc^. Hijch SkhiMil Students. 
•Peer <'i«unwlin)*. PcrM>n4i <iiiiwlh. Piu^rjm 
l>cwr«ption<. ScLi>nddi> Svhih*! Counsclnrs. 
*Sluilcnt I'jiiKTip^tHin. •Siu<Icnt SlHiioI Kcla- 
lMtn\hip. *5»tudciit Voluntcci\ 
A |>ccr counvrling prngrjm w.4\ in\(iiutcd in u 
Cafiftirriia high Mrhiml 10 ( 1 1 cxp4n.l the 
{(uid^ncc j(crvici*\ nl ihc vt.hiH»l hy uiili/ing 
trained students. (2) make M.hool mMrv mcjiiing* 
fui for the peer counselors thmugh pcisnnal 
growth jnd mviilvcmcni, ^nil (^) determine the 
feasibility of implementing peer c<iunscling pro* 
jccts in other high schooU in ihc d'stiicl Five 
piofessional counselors 4nd speakers m rcljtcd 
ficiti*. jssisicd in the teaching and training of a 
peer counseling class of 4K <itudcnts 1 he course 
wiis offered first Mrmcstci, followed m I he second 
semester hy the ISeld Irjining Phjsc of ttu- pif». 
):r.im F.vriluation nelhiHls included ( I ) suhjee 
tive mca»uienient. (2) Lonxultation. O) fLXiIhitk. 
(4) pdriKiprint'observdtion. (5) wfittcn mUrU' 
ments. 4nil rb) sUfl iibveivjtions l>jia 'ndieriled 
thjt miMc Ntuiients were le^cheil .iiiil helped with 
peer eounselois. Mtd more j%^iNt.inLC w.is pm- 
vi'Jed ib.in woulil othciwisc hjvc been piisMbIc 
Ific iMjoiitv of the peer counsclois found that 
%Lh(«<i| hcLinK* more mraninglul and ihat thc> cx 
pefienLCil personal growth in ;tttiiuiles tnwiid 
themselves .ind otheis Ihc peer eoun^clmt; ap 
pioach allows counselors lo become giiidanLC 
leaders for stHff and sttulcnts and allows Muilcnls 
to become Co pawners m ihcir own dcvelopnieni 
I he fiUipAtn may scivc as a model for other high 
schools (Auihor/SMI » 
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I'arrnhtffit. Harltara it 

Peer Cuunscliag: Trained Trenagrrk ilracliing 
Peers in tluman ttelntioos. 

Pub Date ^eb 73 

Noic~Ap.. Hjpcr presented at the American Per 
soiiiiel .ind <iuid4nLc Assoctition Meeting. II 
Uliiuai) 197 (.San Diegii, Califoinia 

*-.imS Pfkr I1C.$1.29 

Dcscriptiiis-'Adiitcscents. •Cnniniu'iMCat'ion 
Skills. Counvcling. I'ouiisvlot Mole. Cthital In* 
stiuetion. •Human Relations. •Peci Counsel 
ihj:. in n Kr!Miiinship. Piaeticums, •Program 
lH*SLii|«iiiiiis. Scctiiidaiy SlIiooJ Studenu. 
liainrrs 

Identtfieis - Palo Alto Peer Counsehng Pn.gram 

I be Pal*» Alto Peer Counseling program, now 
iititshing lis thini >car .if operation, is dc)^.iibed. 
*lhc fust )c^i u.ts ^ pilof year in which the idea 
was tested and ihc beginning dr:ift of a eurricu- 
ium developi.d Ihe second >ear was u devciop* 
mental yeai. ill which the pratticunt groups were 
siaiUd as students who hkd uken the I2'wcek 
training the previous spring started their aSMgn* 
mcnis In tS.is year the first course was offered for 
adults wishing to become supervisof>tr;iineis. Ihe 
thud year, now ending, was the experimental year 
when the piogram is hcing tystcmatieally cvalu^ 
atkd Ihe o%erali piogram is discussed with the 
pliiloM>pliii.al fouiidaiion included :ind Ihe future 
goah foi development outlined (Author) 
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Ootin. Norman Safftrstont. Mark 
Pter Gnm^ CMinteltac: A MmiisI f«r Tralaerf: 
M27.95. 

Dade County Public Schools, Miami, Fla 
Pub Date 7 1 

Note— ]t3p , An Authorized Course of Instiuction 

for the Ouinmester Program 
eDRS Price MP-$9.«S HC-$3,29 
Descriptors — •CommunicattoA Skills. 'Counselor 
1 raining. Decision Making Skills. Group 
Outdance. Learning Activities. Manuals. 'Peer 
Counseling. 'Pupil Personnel Workers, -Self 
Concept. Social Values, Training 
Identifiers'- •Ouinmester Program 

Developed fnr use in the Dade County. Florida. 
54hiHit system, thii training manual presents an 
overview of curriculum mater<als, course design 
and methodology by which a unit in peer couo' 
seling can be conducted It is designed to aid stu* 
dents in developing facilitattve behavior and 
counsehng skills Goals of this training program 
for peer counsehng include. (1) increasing stu* 
dents* awareness of themselves and others. (2) 
developing facilitative communication skills; <3) 
developing problem*sotving and dectsfi>n making 
skills. (4) clarifying students* value sytCems; and 
(5) developing small group guidance skills and 
techniquea The l5-session prngiam ia designed 
so that l/arning takes place pnmarily through the 
affective experienees of group interaction Itjs in- 
tended that « student trained in peer counseling 
during one quinmester will have the opportunity 
to engage in peer counseling the following quin^ 
mester (Author/NMr) 
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Oiamhtr^, JtHtU C . f-'J 

ABC's: A Handhnok for FducatiOnnI Volunteers. 
Washington Uehnical Inst , Washington. DC. 
Spans Agciicv (iffice of Fducation tOHliW) 

Washington, t) C 
Puh Date 0»c 72 
.S'otc-53p 

Kf)RS Price \lF-$0.65 HC-S3.29 
l)Lsciiptors> *Lducational Programs. Paraprofes- 
suina! School Peisonnel Program Administra* 
tion. Piogram Costs. Pmgram Dciclopment, 
'Piogram Planning. *Student Volunteefs. 
•Volunteers. * Volunteer *l raining 
Ihu handbook picsenis informution on the or* 
gani/..ti«in anil execution of volunteer progi.ims 
Sonic >:ei>Lial questions .ire .inswered LonLeining 
the .iini*. of a solunUcr program, the Cost of iho^c 
progrnns. .md the t>pcs of services cduc.itional 
solutlte•.'r^ perfoim Ihc org.ini/attoti am! ail 
iiiint^ir.iiion of these pii.gr.itns .ire dis<.iissed in 
riLition to specific needs The processes of inter* 
steuing, selecting, orienting, trainiitg. arid .issig. 
Hint; oiiiDleers arc explained with various 



techniques and Khedulei. The importance of 
orienting and training professional personnel in* 
solved in soluntcer programs is cited. The uses of 
high school students as volunteers afe explored, 
with emph^is on training through workshops! 
The maintenance of morale among volunteers is 
emphasized since the success of any volunteer 
piDgram rests upon this. The procedures for 
evaluating the program are detailed with evalua- 
tion forms for the volunteers, teachers or suff 
members, principals or administrators, and volun- 
teer coordinators. The bibliography presenU 
books on volunteer educational orotrams. (Br<B) 
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Htdgts, Htnry G. 

Esteadi«g Voliiateer ProgrMu ia Schonls. 

Ontario Inst, for Studies in Education. St. 

Catharines. Niagara Centre. 
Spons Agency— OnUrio Dept. of Education. 

Toronto. 
Pub Date Jul 73 

Note— I90p.; Related documents are EA 005 
729. EA 005 730. and EA 005 731 

Available from— Niagara Centre. The Onurio In- 
stitute for Studies in Education. IS? Geneva 
Street. St. Catharines. Ontario L2R 4P4 
(Canada) (SI.75) 

EDaS Prke MF-Mj(5 HC-MJ8 

Oescriptort— Academic Achievement. -IW- 
ferentiated Staffs. •Elementary School Stu- 
dents. Individualized Reading. Models. •Pro- 
gram Evaluatiori. 'Secondary School Studenu. 
•Student Volunteers. Test ResulU. Volunteers 

Idcntificn— Canada. Votunlcer Parentat Involve- 
ment 

Documented here is a project involving three 
estensions or adaptions for using volunteers in 
schools. The first adapution involves a plan for 
meeting certain major needs of a secondary 
«chool with volunteer help. This plan includes 
cornponents designed to reOffsaize the secondary 
school curriculum to allow some of the students 
to study aspects of early childliood education snd 
apply these studies through service in nearby ele- 
mentary K hoots. The second adaptation studies 
the role of volunteer activities in a Khoo! 
wherein a modified differentiated stJ^fltnf plan is 
already in effect. The outcome of this study is a 
description of the roles or functions performed oy 
the various levels of sUfTing* inchiding volunteers. 
The third adapution deals with a plan for in- 
creastng the amount of volunteer help in an in- 
dividualtzed reading program that kti to a plan 
for vertical integration of classes. The report con- 
tains one Kction with chapters that deal separate- 
ly in considerable deUtI with the three programs, 
present evaluation dau. and offer suggestions for 
further implemenUttOn and adapUtion. An ap- 
pendix provides a general bibliography, the 
operational model, and other materials currently 
being disseminated to schools desiring to esublish 
volunteer programs, (Page 106 may reproduce 
poorly,) (Author/MLF) 
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Wtnk. Emu A. 

Pttr Condncted Research: A Novel Approach In 

DruK ICdttcation- 
Pub Date Oct 73 

Notc--4}(p.: Paper presented to the lnlcrn;itioiiat 
CongreU on Drug Education (Ut. Montrcu< 
Vd.. Swit7Crl.nnd. October I4 l« IV73) 
V.OHH Price MK.$0.6S HC-$J,29 
Ocscriptors-^Orug Abuse. 'Drug Education, 
njucatirnal Innovation. High School Students. 
Models, 'Peer Relationship. Problem Solving. 
Relevance (Edticatton). 'Research Methodolo- 
gy. Scientific Melhodology. Secondaty Educa- 
tion, •Social Pfiihlcms. Student Interests. •Stu- 
dent P:irticipatiiin. Stiidcnt R<ile 
Identifiers— Partnership in Research 

A high school in the New England ;tiea was the 
•etting for experimenting with a potential m.^dcl 
lor effective prevention and intcrvenliotf in drug 
ahuse and other areas of socist concern. The 
method used is called Partnership in Research. It 
breaks with the traditional research model by in- 
volving the Subjects a\ partners and participant 
researchers 'n an attempt at self ^tudy. The stu- 
dents studied drug use at their school, utitiztng 
research methods to objectively appraise the 
problems which drogs pose to them and their 



peers. This paper discusses tnc rote oi science in 
the struf»|tlc fgr social survival noting thAt tradi* 
tioni} sctentinc models are inadequate for social 
science research, that much research is irrelevant 
and lacks utility, is narrow and simplistic in focus« 
and has little practieal effect on social problem 
vjUtn$, ihe student s ef^ /tt% as described demon* 
strate that high school students can develop and 
apply highly relevant questions and issues ref acd* 
ing their own interests and development Findings 
from the student's study are listed and possibili- 
ties fo' further use of this model are examined. 
An appendix contains a drug croup oucstionnaire. 
(Autho',KSM) 
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Iht Comparatttrc KfTcctivciiesik of Slttdent*to* 
Student and Faculty Advising Programs Mvtry. 
it»hn P . Jiturful of College Stciicnt Pcf\orncl 
4 1 1:6. pp562'566. \»v 72 

•*»tudfnl Votuittcc:\. •Faculty Ad%iu»t\. •G»|. 
Ifjff Sludctitv *l:ducMiottjl Counseling. •Coun- 
seling lili'ccii-«ciics\. Pcjf KdatKin^hip 
Stud> fc\ufl\ Miggcst thjt the level of c«»inpetcnce 
needed f<»r the adii^ing function \s not bc>ond 
the eapjcit> <>f iximt upper- divtvon Mudenlib 
Given the iitiiniiial training and supervision 
p:ovided t« this nearly undetected gioup of 
wniorv. advising outcomo appear to be a: least 
equal, and frequent I> superior to tho;e for faculty 
jdviiors (Author) 
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Student Volunteers Vi Helpers in Mesjdence 
Halls Hi>lbr(H)k. Raymond I.. Jimrial ut Cii/A-v 
StiuU'fit I'cfMnmci ^ i J nA. pp5^*>-56l. N«iv 72 *^ 
•Slodeiit \i»2titiiccrv 'NonprttfcsMnnjI PcrMui- 
rtcl. *I>oiHiii.irie%. •TerMiiuhty. 'Counseling 
i:t!eetivciiess. Individoal C hjrai,teristtis. ,Sc\ 
Oilfcicovcs. College Stodenis 
When t*m. iiiediiiitt. jnd high'CJ festive grf»up\ 
were etiiiipared. the most relijhic dtscrimiiiaiion 
to.-Hc ffnifi eofiipj;ing the nii^ldlv gr<>up t<i each 
iif ihe other ti4o It *as fuither fomid that 
dtfiercnt per^mjlity factors seem ti< <.<iiitribute i.i 
ifia'e jiid female effeLtivcncss as volunteers 
(Author Cil 
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Peer Influence for Changing Dysfunctional Clasv 
room Behattor Schuit/. P.dvsjrd W: t^nibcrt. 
<'.irol A . lltmofA SchiHjl Rcscjrch. v9 nl. ppl5-7. 
F '2 

•Peer Aiceptanee. •Peer Relationship. *Bchav. 

n>r Prt»b!cms. * Son verbal Learning. •Behavior 

Change. Behavioral Objeetivcs. Instru(.tif»n3t 

Inipiitvcinent. Tables (Data) 
Behavior of one six year f>Id is altered through 
the non-verbal cucmg of another (Author) 
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.Student Volunteers in the National Parks and 
roretts Martin, fcniilie. X'jtutnj/ Paris jnd 
Conscrxation Xfaga/mc. v47 n2.' pp24-27. Feb 73 
•Field fe%pcr: ncc Programs. •Natural Re- 
sources. •Sttidcni Vijluntecrs. •Youth Pro- 
grams. Conservation fcducation. Hnvironment. 
\outh hmployment 
Revicxscd is the Student Conservation Associa- 
tion's pr<»gram for involving young people in field 
experiences to assist public conservation igcncics 
Both high schm>l and college age opportunities 
are highlighted (Bl.) 
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PmprofessiOMUs in CounMtiag Centers Steen- 
land. Roger, Penonnd gnd Guidance Journal. 
v5l n6. PP4I7.4I8. Feb73 

•Counseiing Services. •Counseling Effecttve- 
ness, •Student Personnel Services. •Student 
Volunteers. •.Sonprofcssfonnl Personnel. Cb-Jn- 
*cling Centers 
This report on the use of paraprofcssinnals in the 
counseling center suggests that the undergraduate 
para professional may be the most effective agent 
for the delivery of certain student service*. (JC) 
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hm Affrraticesliip ProgrMi for Resist Assist- 
mts Carrcnti. Kichard J.. Tuttle. Cynthia E. 
NASPA Journal, v|0 n2. pp 1 32* 1 37. Oct 72 
•Apprenticeships. •College Students. •Resident 
As&isunu. •Student Personnel Work. •Dormi- 
tories, Counseling Services 
This outline of an apprenticeship program fnr 
resident assistants provides ideas for alternatives 
to traditional methods of resident assisunt 
training and selection. (Author) 
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StMdeKt Cottacil: Volunteers Overcome Apathy 
TaJton. Fdward. Clearins House. v47 n8 pp483. 
5, Apr Is 

•^tudent Govcrnmer:. •Sfjdcnt Volunteers 
Student Participation, •Student Leadership 
Junior High Schools, Student Projects f* 
DeLand Junior High SchwI. Florida) 
The principal «,f DcUnd (Rorida) Junior High 
School describes a system s^hich has bcc»i 
Successful in overcoming apathy toward his 
student couneil. {Zdixor) 
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The Utilization of Peers in a College Crisis 
Infervenfw. Program Grant, Carmen H.: And 
Others Journal of the American College Health 
Astociation. v2l n4. pp327-32, Apr 73 
•Student Personnel Services, 'McnUl Health 
ri???"Ii Relationship. •Intervention. 

Cnsis Therapy, Helping Relationship. ColJege 
Programs, Health Personnel. Counseling Cen- 
ters. ( Nebraska University] 
The Crisis Health Aide program described in this 
article IS an outgrowth of the University of 
tto rB) Ccnicr-s Aide program. (Ati- 
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Personal and Sitaational TititTmtMts of Volun- 
teer Reeraitment for a Cajnpus "Hotline** 
Program Turner, John R., Journal of the 
AmencMn College Health Associttion, v21 n4 
pp353.7, Apr 73 
•Student Volunteers. •Mental Health 
Programs, •predictor Variables, •Recruitment, 
•Student Characteristics, College Students 
Student ParJieipation, Student Attitudes, Sex 
I>ifTerenee$, Tables (Data) 
Purpose of the research was to identify so.Tie 
personal and program variables uhich might be 
n>anipulaitcd in ihe future to increase the number 
of dependable student volunteers. (Author^ 
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Peer-Ttttoring: A Rationale Callender. Janet: 
And Others. Educational Perspectives, y\l nl. 
pp8-H. Mar 73 

•Peer Teaching. •Individualized Instruction. 
•Curriculum Development. •Communication 
Skills. Teacher Role. Learning Theories. Educa- 
tional Research. Elementary School Students. 
Language Arts, (•Hawaii University Curricu- 
lum Center] 

Seeks to develop individualized mstruction pro- 
grams fnr peer teaching. (DS) 
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I V* Intppropriale OMnneats by 

a Natural Consequence I.ovnt. Thomas c. And 

rlJi'ir.si'S:^'/**''''' 

•Pr.iblcBi Children. •Behavior Change •Peer 
Acceptantc. 'Verbal Communication, •pcc. 
Counseling. Schiiol Psychologists. Language 

TT:e character* of this sttid> were two b<.ys ,n a 
class for pupil> vs,th learning disabilities. After an 
initial assessment, vshtch revealed that the 
inappropriate verbalizations occurred about twice 
caeh day. the peer-manager, contingent on each t 
inappropriate remark, moved away from the 
subject to another desV explaining to the subject 
why he was displeased. This technique proved 
effective. (Autht/r) 
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P;er Coanselinic: A .Model For The Selection 
And TratninR Of .Students To Help Stadents 

Miller. Thomas W. Counseling jnd Values. vl7 

n.;. PPI90.IV4. Spr 73 

•Peer Counseling. •Counselor Selection. •Train- 
ing. •Helping Relationship. •Intervention. Peer 
Relationship 

I he g4»3l of the pn-Ncnt research endeavor was to 
assess the selection and training process for the 
use of para-piofessionals as a part of the 
courischng and criMs inters cn tin n services offered 
to students at a four year liberal arts college. 
(Authiir) 
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University Students as Adult Edacators Udjus. 
Ingelisc. Convergence. v4 n4. pp76«80. 72 

•Educational Devctopmenf. •Curriculum Devel- 
opment. •Adult ilducation. •Educational Quali- 
ty. •.Student Volunteers. Student Teaching, 
College Students. Community Support, [educa- 
tional Opp<»rtunitie$. Teacher Education 
The Studcnicrsamfundcts Frt Undervlsning repre- 
sents the efforts of young people, who donate 
their services for the advancement of educatinnal 
opportunity and educational qu»!i*y Article 
dcstrihcs one of the finest of these youth service 
progiams 'Author/RK) 
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Human Sexuality; A Student Taught Course 

Merold. Edward S ; And Others, Family Coordina- 
tor. v22 n2, pp 1 73- 1 86. Apr 73 

•Peer Teaching. •College Students. •Sex Edu- 
cation. •Course Descnplinns. •Course Evalua- 
tion. Scxuahty 
Four senior female students presented seminars in 
human sexuality to freshmen coeds. The seminar 
topics were (1) petting and interc nurse. (2) 
masturbatinn. (3) venereal disease and problemat- 
:«; sexual behavior, and (4) abortion and stcrilira- 
tion Improvement in kr^owlcdgc was determined 
by pre- and post'Coiirse questionnaires Student 
evaluations indicated the course was valuable and 
improved communication. (Author) 
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The Magle InKredient Of Volanteerism R,ch. 
I.csi,c. Anicnvan lulucalton. v9 n5. nn4-9 Inn 1\ 
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A < urrK'ulJr \rprojch ta Conimuiii(> Service 

l)vk.^<'i \iC s i:Jui, jtufii. .62 ri6. ?p36' 

•H»iM:i;, Ri.lai,oM\ 'N'-udcnJ \ oiu.jtcc.'S •Pr*. 

• r:pr^<J ChttUfcf' <.*4*.?'niunit) A Uon. Stijiicnl 
l'.'r;u:p,ilM u 

1 Mii^ !hc SjiiiiSs <>i sluu;iit %o!urilccrs allocs 
s* iUc(<;^ l<> ia*»lc M'^i^t p/ob>«.>rf\ j*id Jcal vkith 
run: j» tiet^i^ Hh- vLrrKUtar jppr(Mi,h u> cvpcr* 
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Jetr (triMip Lirad^nhtp iVuKram In I)fu« Abuse 
IVfVtfjirum i9"0-i971 Academic Vcar Oponc. 
ili.irnji. \nd Others, Jtiurnal of Drue hdticjttttn, 
v5 ft3. pp2i*l 2*5, F 7j 

iM.M . •j'cer Oft -r*^. •!naf%ca!ion. tdutai-o.-i- 
A* Inuti^zii^tn l.caJcfship 
Tf.f a'j;h"« rcp'i't .i Mudv -AlMch rcMCu%. and 
1.1 dcjih. the 'initial >e3f of an 
i::v».3!:vc Peer C»;oLp appfrwch to dru;^ dh;i>c 
?:cvjr.' o'l lo i*'C schtKii> ol Ncvv Yofr. Ciiy 'f"hc 
^ifii c»f Mi:'j> ;o '"icjhuic the fcfmcwcns 
rh.- p.-ogram ir.io :he trmt cifcctJ^c tirug 
rrv»cntinn fROtia!:£> p<«Mb!c (Amhoi) 
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.S)stcnialic >luman RtUtions Tr:tintnK For H«si' 
dent Ai\Ktant^ Sihmcdcr. Karlj. And OtJicrs. 
A'wf.'M/ Cif//cfe .Student Pctstynncl v!4 n4 
np*i Jul 73 

*Inlcrpcfsoiiji Compcicntc. *ScnM!iitiy Train- 
■ftg •|f».!hoff KcliMiins •S:»j-lcnt Pcrvinncl 
Pr«f,ram>. •KcMdciii A\MMaiitN. Human Kda- 
JfMMs Pn^rai \. Ot»cf,c Students 
lh«- rc'. iJs ..f triv irtdnatetl iliat systerridtiL 

huiTuij fcl3:ii»nv trai:iin>: for resident a\si^tant> 
has J v^niffLani pminvc effect on their helpiii^E 
sUWs Ihu uav cviilcnccd by the perfnrmamc of 
the icsjdcnt as^jMants both the vvriitcn and 
;-ipcd data Itvcn a ^hor^ training program can 
result III vic.ifitan: mcrc.isc* in levcK of helping 
s».ill\ lor rcM'lcrit 3*M>tanU f Author* 
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DivcIopmK A Student Volunteer ProKram For 
Revdenco flaJh Nj.HruIe. SUxh.. Uurmt ot 
yfici^c suulcnt PciMumcl v|4 n4. pp3|7.J20. 

Pr.s^.f.ic* Pf..)jf;,«iv. •Siiiilcn! \ ..^r 

UT;Mt ,U..a.K p.„,,„, .iceMpm.r^t 

ot Mon.U AhM. evolved from the ,dca that 

..clpcrs ^oi..,J he an eUc^Jsve force in oncntmfi 
frc^IujMM ^^,|<Icnts (Author) < "caimg 



.ni. f Of Kevdcnt Aulst. 

Adj-istmeni Kr^u>s. Herbert H. .Vcwion. Marsh* 
PP32I J-»f J^ll?^ ni' 
♦Resident Assistants. •College Students. •Stu- 
dcm Adjustment. -Acudemic Achievement. 

MUpmg Relationship. Interpersonal Relition- 
>nip 

In ih,s study, the relationship between the 
acadeinie and emotional adjustment cf freshman 
*omen and ,hc health-engenderingness (the 
degree of c<msciou$ concern for others) of their 
'csiUcnt js>istant> »*as investigated. (Authori 
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ffce Personal Orienrjrion Inventory As A 
Prca/ctor Oi Residrnt Ajsistaat EfTeetiveness 

r^'r:''\^y'^^V^''' ^^"'^ ^^^'^"^ of 
i-A lV ^'"'^''''•^ Personnel, vU n4. pp326.332. 

College Students. -Counseling Effectiveness 
•Student Personnel Work. Evaluation. f-Person' 
21 Orientation Inventory] 
Thfi resulu of this stu^y. contrary to findings in 
ca.l er studies do no: support use of the Personal 
Oncniation Inventory as «n instrument for 
scJceiing cfTective resident assisunts. Evjdcrce 
was found that hall residents feel resident 

oihet"(Au"^ ^^'"'''^ 
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Jew WircclioBs l-or Minority Totorint Arnold 

^lephcn. CoHege Sutdm: Journal v7 n! pp3.8 
Jan'Pcb 73 

'Tiit'>ring. 'Individual Instruction. •Tutorial 
Programs. •Kducatiimal Programs. •Minority 
Gri,ups. Student Needs 
The s<i!ution to ihe problem of helping minority 
student* rcstN unh iinpr.ivmg the staff of tutoring 
prdgrains Adniiiiistrators of programs rircd to 
pay tutors, recruit minority tutors, provide a 
variety of services, and encourage dialog among 
hjKc inwdved The "neu direetK.n" minouty 
tijt/.-..,g must g«i is towards making the desire to 
nelp minority students a reality. (Author) 
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Personality And Peer Counsellors: An AustnUaa 
Study DawMm. Richard W K. Pcnonnct tnd 
Outdance Jtntrnal. v52 nl. pp46.49. Sep 73 
•Peer Counseling. •Helping Relationship. 
•Peer Relationship. •Student Volunteers. •Per- 
sonality Assessment. Individual Characteristics. 
C<}un\eling Services 
A report of the results obtained from a 
personality study of students who volunteered for 
a peer counscloi training program at an Austra- 
lian l.rnversity (JC) 
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Univrrsity-Cnmmunitr Cooperation in Imple* 
mcntinjc a P-improfpssional Crisis Pretention- 
Intervention Center lit/Patrfcli. Alan J. Faster- 
Im.j; |/n.. P . Lvutt.dU tltr N.itumtt A^skh $,tlum 
ol Womci Ih'Jtns and Counsdarx. vT6 n4. ppl'/O- 
Ml. .S'lm 73 
•Cot^nsel.ng Services. •Intervention. •Volun- 
l"'"'; •9»»nniinity Pro^nms. •Drug Abu^. 
^ >o:.th. Nec*!^ 

Grovv.ig uut of the r,cr«l ft.r jj.htjonal youth 
onenlC'i tnvr. centers, the pai.ipfofc>^:ona{ cmii 
micfverijton C'^nKt dc^c/ihed in this artiile 
rv.-;rd i,r>^"v^ 'v.c-.'r^ - ^f-„f,,. 

•*erc r. : jvj.rjb.r } 
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Student volunteers in a guidance cHalc Witkina 
I vnne J .Vrvxt/ Work, v 18 n6. ot>53.57. Nov 73 



*<«ut4ljiKc Cf.'ilcfv. •Sth*- .nii.*runii> I'm- 
l^raiiiv •Siutlcnl Vi»liiiitfc»v *hmi>tfi>njli> 
tutbctl Chiidtcti. *iiiiSiviJujt iS>(tuiUi^). (lutJ* 

JctKv IhcrjpcuiK hfivtriiiitiictii 

\i«cJ fcij(i(»n%htp\ v^uh ciniitumjll) dt\turbc4i 
^.httiircn I he \titJ> vofuttideJ thit tuOilcgc 
MuJcntv arc an ctfcLittc if apprcviaU'd M>ut-.c 
of 'nantxmcr (Autht»;i 



Prirr-FtfciUtsitrd C'ruupv Ciianjcr. Ji»i, hltrmcntd- 
f} ^chi*ttl Ouidjncc jtiJ Cirt/n>ir/wL\ \S nl. nn4. 
l!.Ocl73 ** 
*Huitian Kclutionv Lnns. •Mirioniy Groups. 
♦iVcf leaching. •Raxial Inicgfjlmn. ♦S«>ciai 
AUjastincni. I-Jcnieniary Sch<nii CouoMlofs, 
h^cmcnlarv Sch«M»l Siudcnis. K«lc Pla>tnt: 
I'hiv afiicic 4fcM.fibcs unpJcmcntalu* . «if a pccr- 
rac:tiiat4>r pro^t^m jm.ing fifth and \u:h gr;iJcr« 
in an iRicgraicd eiCdicntarv schuol m Flor.da 
i:ight pccf fscihtatois mcl for !2 one-half hour 
iraifiing ncnmoms IWnsvion and iisicning sblls 
»cfc praccrccd. and (cci<ng\ about fumonty gro'jp 
fclationvhip^ ^cfc explored Then the facihtaiors 
led vi.nilir dtHuv%:onv ab«»ut inira-group rrtinoxuv 
iwcr feUtiunNhfOS. (LK) 
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Mtddlc'Juniur IH^h Schuul Counselors' Corner 
V3fcnhor>t. Barbara U i-Icmentarx Schtn»l CuhI- 
:ini'c :inJ C'ifun\chng, iS nl. pp54.57. O^t "J 
•Cou:ixclor rrairiuijt. •Peer RcIalMUKhip. •I'cc 
Coufischnjj •Problem Children. •StmaJ I'/iib- 
lern*. Ntiddle Schckils. Junior High ^th.«.. 
Modems. Seniors 
Ab<»ut VO students igrades 7 through I2> 
participaied m 3 peer counseling p/OKrarsi jn Palo 
Alto. Cafifttriiia After a 12 vscek training 
program <hai tatighl iommunrLaiion sKillx ;wiolc^. 
\eiil cojivcrov atul the viraicgics and eihit^ of 
counveling. Mtt«Icnt^ ucrc asMgocd ti» snwM gmup 
practituinx that r«ct onvc a \fccck and protiilcd 
ongoing super viMtMi Students chose the age 
grt>up and t>pc of problem **»h vihith thcv 
vfc anted to uork (EK> 



KJ0«S954 itA<;04:i2 
What Seho4i]s Arc Deling: A Roundup uf New 
and Unusual School Practices \M„„r.y Schmth 
v92 n5. pp40'44. Not 73 

♦Career hdueation. •Peer Cfiunschnz. •Ke- 
source Aihicalions. •Sthool Buses. lainte- 
nance. SchrmJ Policy. Cir'al Oncr*lah(iii. See- 
ondarv Schtwils. t:>enien:ary Schools 
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The Paraprofession.il m the Hj^h Sch'»ol Mcvcr. 
Arthur I) XnH'rujt Uutht^i U.n,hci . n" 
ppJKX- Wri, OtJ 7 X 

•Hiologv. •PjMprok^MMna} VhrHii Pcr>4.riiivl. 
•Second try Sthool SticOtC •SsudcnJ V.ihm. 
lecrs, I ah<»r3{orK \. Viciivc \ ihfvjtnm. Scvond- 
ars <jradev Icacher Xsdcx ••I ahoralors p.jri' 
pr<ilc\s}(iiijK| 



J-r'"'*^"*^^ com UK 

l^nder^raduiite \i>lunim< as PUcemrnt .Service 
A*sis:anfs \\cM. J*>h:i Hjniiitun. Jounut ot 

•MoOcj: V*.h.ML-e»v •Plavvnu-n: •Irjouoe 

^o!kgc Mu'ients. M hJcIs 
I Hidings Ihis cKpU,f4i*.f> »ucsi,^a,„.n vnggcst 
Uiat iiiuJcrgradujit Mudt.ni voi.inucr^ uh.» partiu- 
pate in nKa:»ingljn iramsng txperu-;tcs dcMgncd 
Uf )dp ihcni «ndefs!4,id tlic.r piepro'c^sional 
i»4»rJ i.,U-^ j«4j resihinvb hiic^ wiM hctc.nic more 
^n.mltdgeablc ,ih4»m t!u ^judeiit peiMinncf agen- 

Ihji i\us serve. uia pvisotull) beriefi. from 
JuiKi:oninK tn ntlpgi^mc «or*. rotes, and uill 
NtfcngJheri the ^Suduii murcavh progra:» ol a 
^♦.udeni personnel jgen^^ (Authori 



KJ0X7 4% ((^.tiU^hl 
Seleiiiiot »d C hUitkc Stadtnt ihiT-apeutlc Agents 
lurthcr AnaUsix of iht "Group Assessment ol 
Interpi'rsnnal Irjils" lithnnjue I mdqi.iM Cur.»i 
I innicl k.ipp.jp«»rt Antrtu/ „/ ( o/f>t//t/nf 

.tuti < //,;;. jf i\%^Iu,to^x ^41 i,2. ppj|f,. (^^t 7 i 
•<. i->»f'>»iljntf i'lrnti.Liicw. •< tiutiscl»>r Vki 
•i.»i! •< ..Mf.,» ...r t bjijLlaiMi.N. CoJlcj^v Mil 
Jlmiv l?f..*.»pisK. hi;cr|HrrM»tlal < onipcieiKC. 
Mclpi.-iK Rcljiii.rship \*\\^x Modehng; 

ii'.t! ..4,liMivs .1 rsjtiii.Hl Inr MJstung 

K^Ah'^^ vi.i.'.siix ,^ •Krjfh.isiK .jicniN ^Jik*! !hc 
jtH'iip .i\%%'i.^nKo{ «tl •MitriH'fMt.'u! Jraijsj I ii, 
.'ivfi.j :luf «.} t.'MMtivthiKl iiuy :n<.rejM 
»hL noniot' ni .'.lis^ .^gjiiscs bui tin- IirchhoiHl 
:tii}r fj;>*i ;N»vifivt.\ i\ Hill i(Hrt,j\cd Pr- r 
fiii^i* jiiit' ud.nt- tMt Jixcnirw iit grtitip inciiihirs 
J... , »f.K ^ rn»! OIiSkijI 

if Ltih.iS4<. ;>v<^art int^i Ahvii jHtr* pif^tiin u^,lI 
(At:;nit! i Kt 
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A Hotline Cools Off Killeen. Mike; Schmii/. 
Mike. Per sonnet amf 0'utd:t/tuC Journal v52 n4 
pp250-252. Dec 73 

•Voluntary Agencies •Cruis Therapy, •Youth 
Problems. •Student Alienation. •Student V<ilun- 
teers. Activism. Volunteer Training, Volunleers 
This article exphirc the niutivalions of personnel 
volunteering for the (underground Switchboard in 
Mil\sat)Vec fa hotline that began underground 
and gamed acceptability) It also discusses this 
organization's struggles for maintenance and 
cohesion and makes suggestions for keeping such 
institutio ns vit^l, (Authur/EK) , 
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SmaU-Croiip Peer-Instruction: A Design fnr the 
Introductory Course llobari, Susan: And Others. 
Cvnimunity ColK'itv Social Science Qu:iricr!}\ v3 
n4. pp32-6. Sum 7J 

•Small Grotip In^iructton. 'Peer Groups. •Cur- 
riculum 0=y.g». •Student Participation, •In* 
struciional Design, Course Content. Comimini- 
l> CoMeyjcs. l;valu'ltion. Course Objectives. \ 
Small Group Peer Instruciionj 
Discussed an instructional method that required 
intensive studen! involvement in their own 
muvjil mitrucuon and esalualion, (Author/KK) 
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Developmental CounselinK: Counselor Trainees 
And Prospective Teachers Stiles. Doris B 
Jtwrnal of the Studcnr Personnel AsstK'latum for 
Icschcr bdncauou. v|2 n1. pp65-67, Dec 73 
♦DevcUipnienia! Guidance. •Teacher Educa- 
iioii. •Student Personnel Services. 'Counselor 
Training. •Peer Counseling. Schools uf Educa* 
non. Teacher Guidance. Teacher Educators 
Counseling Centers 
Describes a developmental counseling ^xo%x%m 
noH in (iperaiton insohmg graduate and under* 
graduate School of l-.dutaiion students at the 
l.Miv-rrsiiy <»f .Mumi, Fhirida Graduate counselor 
trainees staff a counseling center, drawing their 
theniele fr<«n the undergraduate population 
Contlusn»ns mite that both counselors and 
• clients • benefit from the program (Author/NJ) 
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Training Of "Third World** .Students To Fane- 
tion As Counselors Sue. Stanley. Journal of 
Cnunxeling P>ychology, v20 nl. pp7J.7U, Jm 73 
•Counsehir Training, •Ethnic Cifoxii^, •Minori- 
ty Groups. •Counseling Services. •Paraprofes- 
sional School Pcrstmnel. Psychotherapy. Col- 
lege Students, MenUl Health Programs. Coun* 
selor Selection 
In order to provide more responsive counseling 
services, minority students were trained t<i 
function as counselors for other minority individu- 
als In spite of initial difficulties in developing 
trust and in defining the goals of the program, 
the training and utilisation uf minority-group 
paraprcfcssionals arc feasible alternatives to cur« 
rent mental health services on campuses. Present- 
ed at Western Psychological Association. Port- 
land, Apnl 1972, (Author) 
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KfTeet Of .Selected Techniques For Training 
Resident Assistants In Human Kelations Skills 

Perkins. Susan R ; Atkinson. Donald R., Journal 
of Counseling Psychology. v20 nl. pp84-90. Jan 

•Resident Assistants. •Human Relations Pro- 
grams, •Skill Development, •Training Tcchni« 
ques. •Interpersonal Competence. Attention. 
Listening Skills. Microcounseling. Role 
Playing. Models 
Subjects in all three experimental groups main- 
tairicd eye contact fur a significantly longer 
period of time than did controls. Redeetion of 
feeling responses were recorded a significantly 
greater propiirtion of the time for the lecture - 
diseussi<m and *ccturc*modeltng treatments than 
for the control group. Males in the leeture- 
niodcling treatment summarized feelings a signifi- 
cantly greater proportion of the time than any 
other group. (Author) 
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\ Deselopmental Iraming NfratcK* I'or I s*- 
Uith KolcpKuini: fcchniques H.iKJw'ji, Hi.jv* \ 
I'lim.if ,ff s/..,/, l\:sot'i.c.. f.r, 

•kfdi PM\M,g •W^' ktlatsooslup •\4.|.,oUi» 
Umuu,^ •<...mvw If.iiuii^ MVtr < ...m.d 

I iiOLtioiiv (Oi}fis«.hng ScisinN. I>cvcr.»pinci»ljf 
(inidjiHC, \lcii!.!l Hcjiih hi^jJtni \ .»hjfi{ccrv 
\ dcscioprncntal tramifig \t-qnciKc u\r>^ 1 
-aricty rolipl.iviui; icvhntqncv t\ prc^-c'iasl 
hue ax a gu'djoc Mriitluie ft»r sh<iM-scim 
ftiatioriship trrrMiig lij-nei ^"nMtlcf i'm»i»s ire 
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Peer Evaluation-A Strategy for Sttident Involve- 
ment BI(Him. Ilionias K . Man/SiH:iety/U\hnolo- 
gy. v33 m5. ppl37.)<. Feb 74 

•Student livalualion. •Peer Relationship. •Stu- 
dent Participation. •Evaluation Meth<»ds. hvalu- 
atum Criteria, CPccr Esaluaiion| 
Peer input m the evaluation prr»ccsv should be 
viewed as an additional source of data for the 
instruclor to use to the best advantage m terms 
of his cr»ursc ob|cclivcs. the nature of ihc 
students he is work'ng wnh. and to induce 
furjher student participation m the learning 
process (Author /DS) 
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AN" KXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF THE 
FEAStBlLITY OF TRAINING HIGH SCflOOL STUDENT.S TO 
COSOrCT FACILITATIVE INTERVIEWS WITH THEIR PEERS 

Beiisa.MO Marques ANDRADE, Ph.D. 
University ot Maryland, 1972 

Supervisor: Richard Byrne 

A search of the literature m the field of counseiir.i; reveals 
that the utilization of lay i)ersonnel to perform cf rtain actui:;es 
formerly reserved for professionals i^ mcre.iMni;. The .■sl'/.dies 
leviewed invohtiiiated the problem with p»>:)«jUiion» oth^r :nan 
^^^^\ schof^l studtnts. This omission m earh'-r ^tiidii>:> moti- 
vated the development ol the prtfseju study. 

The purpose ot this invest iijat ion \va-> to e.xpiur*^ the lca:>i- 
bility of tr:iinin'^' hii;h school students in a thiri;. -hour period 
to conduct facilitative mter'/iews with t!:eir .oc-f rs. 

The training program consisted ol t>res»fntaiion i»i i\\.xu:v\Ai 
taken iror'i writers \vith a Client -Centered orientation tOA-ar ! 
theories of counseling:. The subjects were thirty juniois in a 
private high scrtool-level academy. The traininji Usttrd for 
ci^ht ;v^*eks with •sessions conducted every day for forty-live 
minutes. 

The hypothehf^s tested were crincerned with calej;ories o: 
behavior v/hich could be expected to appear in a facilitativc 
inters lew listening, silence, clarification. subj«/ctive questr^n- 
int;, reflection cf feelings, imderstanding, interruption, sujiges- 
tion, moraii^mti. and undefined. The null subhypotheses ad- 
vanced for each behavior were tested with data j;athered from 
ratinj^s of the interviews by three judJ^es who had been trained 
for this purpose. The data were converted into derived scores 
to account for variability in duration of ihe interview conduci'.^d 
by the .subjects. 

Porter's Pre-test was administered to rhe si:bjects in a nre- 
and po?.t -condition to evaluate their ability !n ^eloctin'^ under- 
star.cUn^ responses from the five different cateicories of re- 
sponse*, of the test. 

Th^ data were :,tali^tica!ly analyzed uith the Ma;m-V/hitney 
V-tost, aa:J l)V the t-tcst. Tiie r •sidts ivarr ml ih'» r^'-eci-j:* >y{ 
t'..i null siibh%'pothe^e> and retention if two, tel.»ti;r4 to silence 
and :nterriip:!on. T*:e ije-'.eral null h>i)o!n-si:> ran bt- rcjcctvd 
ami t:io research nypothesis accepted. Th'^ fiiuhn'^s strontjiy 
^*a^ \i:'>\ th.ii tr.^jmiii: io r«)ndu.''t facilitair.*^ i.iterv*: v\.7 w'th 
pc'-ers i> itMSihle l ir mi;h school .students. 'Ihese re.sul!:> need 
»o D»- ipterprf ^ed •Aith caution becau^^ the iii:ntation:> dxiy- 
cw^?-jei! \'A the siudy. Further research \o s'j. ,,ested » rhe 
»*i«.ans by which .leveral qu**t^ons raided ;n thi.s stud-/ can be 
e.-.plorcd. Order No. 73-17.U27. 124 pa :C'S. 



PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF EFFECTIVENESS AMONG 
STUDENT ASSISTANTS IN RESIDENCE HALLS 

Verlin Lynn ANTHONY. Ed.D. 
Oklahoma state University, 1973 

SCOPE AND METHOD OF STUDY: The purpose of this 
study was to relate selected personality variables to student 
assistant (SA) effectiveness. Personality variables were mea- 
sured by the Ca lifornia Psychological Inventory (CP!) and the 
Personal Orientation In ventory (POQ Ratings of SA effective- 
ness were made by students usinK the Resident Adviser Evalua - 
tion Form . The subjects consisted of 58 male and 53 female 
SAs who were employed by the Housing Office of a large mid- 
western state university for the 1972 spring semester. All 
tests were administered during that semester. The following 



problems were studied: 1. The relationship between Cl'l 
scales and the SA effectiveness. 2. The relationship between 
POI scales and SA effectiveness. 3. The relationship between 
grade point average and SA effectiveness. 4. The relationship 
between age and SA effectiveness. 5. The relatjon.ship between 
the number of semester hours completed and SA effectiveness. 
C. Sex differences on each variable of the study. The optimum 
subsets of variables were also selected through a step-wise 
multiple regression analysis for prediction of male and female 
SA effectiveness. 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS: The first five problems 
were answered by comp^iting Pearson's product-moment corre- 
lations between each of the predictor variables and the cri- 
terion measure. The self -acceptance (CPI) scale was found to 
be correlated (.05) with male SA effectiveness. The self- 
acceptance ( POD scale was also found to be correlated (.05) 
with female SA effectiveness. The sixth problem was tested 
by a t test for independent means. Male and female SA groups 
were found to differ (.05) on six of the 34 comparisons. These 
variables were age, CPA, semester hours completed, well- 
being (CPI), socialization (CPI), and femininity (CPI), The re- 
gression equation for predicting male SA effectiveness included 
the variables of self-acceptance (CPI), age, dominance (CPI), 
good impression (CPI), sociabilitylCPI), communality (CPD, 
social presence (CPH , and fle.xibility7cPI). The multipieR 
was .69. Tlie regression equation for female SAs included the 
variables of self -acceptance (POi), social presence ( CPI) . domi- 
nance (CPI), time competi?nt ( PQ!) , well-being {CPI),lurure of 
man (POI), femininity fgPI) and grade point average. The mul- 
tiple R was .65. Thus, few scales by themselves correlated 
significantly with SA effectiveness, but in combination they 
were able to account for almost one-haU of the common vari- 
ance. Order No. 74-7951, 112 pages. 



RESIDENT ASSLSTAKTS- PERSONAUTY VARIABLES AS 
RELATED TO EFFECTIVENESS RATINGS 

Thomas Lee BARNES, D.Ed. 

The Pcmisylvania State University, 1972 

The one hundred thirty-four resident assistants in the resi- 
dence hall program at The Pennsylvai.ia State University in 
the 1970 Fall Term wore used to examine whether certain in- 
ventoried personality variables would correlate with various 
efiectiveness ratings of these same staff members. It was as- 
sumed that particular personality factors would be closely re- 
lated to the effectiveness ratings awarded by resident students 
and by staff coordinators and that these factors might prove to 
be a^eful in predictions of resident assistants' performances. 
Therefore, it was hypothesized that (a) meijures of socializa- 
tion, flexibility, and benevolence in resident assistants (H.A.'s) 
would correlate positively with students' and coordinators' 
ratings of resident ^issistants' interpersonal relations, (b) mea- 
surej, of responsibility, self-control, a:id lesdershlp in R.A's 
would correlate positively wi;h coordinators' ratings of resi- 
dent assistants' job responsibilities, and (c) students' ratings 
ana coordinators' ratings would be closely related. 

Measures of the pcrsonali;y variables were obtained by use 
of tlie Cahi lin Psychological Inventory and Gordon's Survey 
cf inlcrpc • .:al Values. A twenty-five percent representative 
sample of students in each residence unit of the residence halls 
rated the R.A's on a resident assistant evaluation form de- 
vised by James P. Duncan while the staff coordinators evalu- 
ated the R.A.'s on another form designed locally which awarded 
scores for interpersonal relations and job responsibilities. 
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The R A 's also evaluated themselves using b'^th the students' 
and coordmators' forms. Males and females, experienced and 
inexperiencf'd staff members were eNammed separately to de- 
lermino if differences existed between their effectiveness 
ratintjii, usinii a ^Student* t test to determine the significajice 
of any inequalities The relationships between the personality 
variabl«>s and effectiveness ratings were determmed by use of 
Pearson product- moment correlation coefficients and the rela- 
tionships were nieasureii separately by total, sex, and experi- 
ence groupin^is. 

R»*suhs of the study indicated that females had sig:nificanily 
better ratirgs ihan males for both coordinators' and students* 
evaluations. Inexperienced staff members were also found to 
\)f* better ratpd by coordmators than experienced R.A.'s. The 
relationships for personality variables aiid effectiveness rating? 
were significant by the total groupings only between resi)onsi- 
bihty and coordinators' ratings of job responsibilities. Signifi- 
cant correlations were discovered between the personality 
variables of benevolence and coordinator^' ratings of mter- 
personal relations for males, between benevolence and stu- 
dents' evaluations for ex-perienced staff members, and between 
leadership and coordinators' evaluations of job responsibilities 
for experienced staff members. A significant positive corre- 
lation was also discovered between the ratings of students and 
coordinators although it was lower than anticipated. Supple- 
mentary findings revealed that resident assistants' previous 
experience was negatively related to self evaluations while age 
was negatively related to coordinators' ratings. 

Conclusians drawn from this study were that only one vari- 
able, responsibility, had any predictive value for determining 
staff members' effectiveness. Secondly, females tended to 
score better than males on evaluations from both coordinators 
and students, and thirdly, students' and coordinaiors' ratuigs 
are significantly and positively related but only at a low level. 

The findings would suggest that further studies might seek 
dif Unci personality variables for each srx that may be related 
to effectiveness and that a need exists to identify the differ- 
ences between coordinators' and students' perspectives of resi- 
dent r.5sistants' effectiveness. The study did not offer support 
to the efficacy of using inventories of personality measures as 
predictors of performance in selecting resident assistant candi- 

Order No. 73-7409, 107 pages. 



THE EFFECTS OF USING COLLEGE STUDENTS TO LEAD 
PEERS IN ADJUSTING TO COLLEGE 

Donald V.aync BONNER. Ed.D. 
Oklahoma Stale Uiuversny, 3972 

SCOPE AND METHOD OF STUDY: The basic purpose was 
to study the effertivcn<rss of using trained pf crs to lead small 
process groups m freshman oneniatioii. The CoUepe and Uni- 
versitv Environment Scales , second edition Wu? the basic ,n- 
strumeniatinj! u.^ed to neiernune whether perc( j)tions of the 
collect- campus climate ditfcred a/ter alt^rnatp freshman ori- 
entation program. Ovorai! p-ade point average for the fall 
semester \v.!s i ho.ven as the criterion of academic performance. 
Enrollment fcr the succeeriir.g semester wa*, used to determine 
the hoJriinn power ni tfie collciie. Subjects were 253 college 
freshmen enrolled m Freshman Orientation 101 for the Fall 
1971 semr.stc: at East Central Maf^ College, Ada, Oklahoma. 
The de^^irn oj the .«:ti»dv p.-oviried for the Co Ile?!c and University 
Environment Scales to be rdministered after the ni:fi: ueek ori- 
?ntataon course, in November, 1971. Grade.s for th e fall sc-> 
nu'Ster were ol»iaj:>td tlu- !tno\u»iji .January, and ovTriTfr^radi' 
point a\cra"(s vue coi::p«t<:'d. JJr.rfniTicnt dal:i utrc .maly<:t'd 
10 detcrniinf which .^uhj^cis oi the fhuW re-cnrjllcd for the 
spring st'int'sur. ^latisiical ani:lv.sf.s ucio conipkled :nr :ho 
o\eral! giOi:p oJ 2'/3 sjUjtc:s. beinu djv:a d b^ dc.*:ip) mio {hv 
exi)er{«:ental (t.-aditio-al) jirojp rf 143 .vjudcni.s. iho e.xpcn- 
nifntai (.snuil gro.ps) 5c-t;ion of 74 studtnis. and the t-' r.tn 1 
^ '^roup a 36 studt.'.ts SincU* class anaiy.sis of variant t uus 
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computed for the scales oi the College and Un)vorsity Environ - 
ment Scales , (CUES), and for the grade point averages. A t test 
was administered following significant F ratios. A Chi squat e 
distribution technique was used to analyze the enrollment pat- 
tcnih Oi the groups. 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS. A. The cxpeiiefict' of par- 
ticipating in a small group led by a trained peer did not change 
the perceptions of the freshmen m such a uay as to be observed 
on tne CollegeandUniveriity Environment Scales. The freshmen 
who experienced the traditional form of Ireshnian orientation 
did score significantly higher on the Propriety scale of the 
CUES. The control group did not differ significantly in their 
perception of the college campus climate, as measured by 
CUES. D. Neither of the experimental treatments influenced 
the cumulative grade point averages during the lirst semester 
C. Neither of the e.vpcrimental treatments influ» need the en- 
rollment ratios of the groups for the succeeding semester. 

The conclusion was reached that the attempted orientation 
procedures did not make a significant difference on the variaoles 
of freshman life as measured. Recommendation discussed the 
need to consider the results of this study with the purpose of 
ongoing evaluation of programs. 

Order No. 73-15,056, 90 pages. 



AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE EFFECTS STUDENT 
TUTORING HAS ON SELF -CONCEPT AND ARITHMETIC 
COMPUTATION ACHIEVEMENT OF TUTORS AND TUTEES 

Richard Tepper CARLSON, Ed.D. 
Northern Illinois University, 1973 

The purpose of this si-.idy was to investigate the effects stu- 
dent tutoring had on the seM-concept and arithmetic co.mputa- 
tion achievement of si\th grade student tutors and their fourth 
grade tutees. An additional purpose was to see if training stu- 
dent tutors affected their arithmetic computation achievement 
and self-concept or that of their tutees. 

Student subjects came from three elemenUry schools in 
three different areas of School District U-46, Elgin, Hlinois. 
One sixth grade class and one fourth grade class were used 
from each participating school. Sixth graders were divided 
into a trained tutor group, who participated in a short training 
session before tutoring and uho followed structured plans while 
tutoring; a free tutor group, who were not trained but were 
given the freedom to tutor as they saw fit; and a non-tutor 
group, who worked on individualized worksheets on their own 
during the experiment. Fourth graders were divided into a 
group of students tutored one-to-one by trained tutors, a group 
tutored one-to-ont by free tutors, and a non-tutee group, who 
worked on individualized worksheets. In all, there were one 
hundred seventeen subjects; twenty-one trained tutors, twenty- 
one free tutors, eighteen non-tutors, twenty-one tutees of 
trained tutors, twenty-one tutees of free tutors, and fifteen 
non-tutees. 

Each student was given a pre^test and a post-test of the 
Coope* smith Self Esteem Inventory and the Stanford Achieve - 
ment Test . Arithmetic Computation Section. The differences ' 
between pre-test ard post-test scores for each group were ana- 
lyzed to see if change was significant. Also, the changes in 
certain groups were compared to changes in other groups. 

The experiment lasted for six weeks, Uking place in a daily * 
math study period which lasted one-half hour per day. During 
this timr the tutors taught arithmetic computation to their 
tuteeo and the control groups, the non-tutors and non-tutees, 
worked independently on practice worksheets. After the ex- 
periment ended and the post-tests wero administered, the daU 
was analyzed. A toul of thirty-two null hypotheses weretested 
using the t-test of means. 

On the basis of the thirty-two t-test comparisons, only once 
was the null hypothesis rejected. The combined group of all 
tutees showed ssgmficant growth in arithmetic computation 
achievement during the course of the study. Although this 
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groHlh was statistically significant when treated singly, it was 
not significant when compared to the growth of other groups. 

In all of the other cases, there were no significant differ- 
ences, either when comparing a group's pre-test mean to its 
post-test mean, nr when comparing a group's change in self- 
concept or arithmetic computation achievement to another 
group *s change in self-concept or arithmetic computation 
achievement. 

It was concluded from the results of the experiment that 
tutoring or bein^' tutored in fourth grade arithmetic did not 
help self -concept any more than did working on individualized 
worksheets; that bein^ tutored by a sixth grader helped fourth 
grade tutees achieve significant growth in arithmetic computa- 
tion achievement, but did not help the tutees themselves in 
arithmetic computation; and that traimng tutors or leaving 
them free and unstructured did r.ot affect self-concept or arith- 
metic computation achievement of either tutors or tutees. 

Order No. 73-27,585, 117 pages. 



\\ !:XPLHIMhNlAL STUDY OK 1 III; i:!- 1- KCTIV HNKSS OF 
USING Vl \M:> lOH FRLSHMCN 0HI1:NTA TiON ANO ACA- 
DEMiC ADVi:>KMi:Nr 

COMMAND. EdwMrd Morris, Kd.D, 
UijiverMty t*( VV.ii:h:iii;ton, 1973 

Chain:. Pi«jf( bsor Henry .M. lUit.in 

\« cwv r!n.c:.:.il htudv w.i.s (!c5.it;md to dt't< i n.inc the tlftc- 
tiiciKss of II. si IV! siudt'iJl .'jdvisors in a propr.fui coniK-miiig 
frc9l:ii.r« ori<.:U.itioji ui.ti sub*it qui-:st acadtutic advis(nicnt by 
addrcs?:ni: to t'lOso four research qu^.stlons: 

1, Will the- effectiveness of a fre.shmen orientation prograii: 
u.sinj: student advj.sors diff 'r from that of a proi;ran: not usiiif! 
stud<.:it advisors? 

2. Will the efftctr. encss of n frcshoicn adviscnif iit pro- 
cram uMiii; sludtnl .idvi.sors differ from that of a proijrani nut 
usinj: f^iiuk ni advibOrs? 

3. Will the effectiveness of a combined proi^ram of fresh- 
Dien orientation .idvisors differ froni that of a coDibined pro- 
graDi not using student advisors? 

4, Will the cJfeciiveness of a combined program of fresh- 
men orientation using student advisors and professional coun- 
selors and an advi.seoient program using both student and fac- 
ulty adv•I^ors differ from that of a coDibined program not using 
student ndvisors? 

The study used a 3 .v 3 factorial design with the first inde- 
per.den: variable being concerned witii orientation and the 
.second being concerned with academic advisement. The orien- 
tation f.icior used thrtu levels: a program directed by student 
advisors only, a prograui directed by professional counselors 
only, and a propraDi directed by both student advisors and pro- 
fessional counselors. The advisement factor also used three 
levels: a program usinrr student advisors only, a program 
using faculty advisors only, and a program using both student 
and f.icully advisors. Consequently, the o.\p'*riment had nine 
treatment groups. 

The sample was drawn from students applying to Highline 
Community Co''cgc for the fall, 1972, term. From the appli- 
cations receiveo by the college several hundred students were 
randomly selected and a.->3igned to one of the thrte treatment 
groups fur orientation. From each of these three groups 60 
students were randooily selected and equally divided .imong 
the ihr'.'Q experimental groups for nd\isement. This procedure 
formed nine gi )up4. of 20 students each for a total sample of 
180. 

Assessment was based on how well the experimental treat- 
ments assisted students (1) to achieve at a high academic level, 
(2) to select courses appropriate to their academic goals, (3) to 
select realistic class loads, (4) to persist m college, (5) to 
use college re.sources provided to aid them in resolving prob- 
lems and achievmg individual goais, and (6) to have a satisfy- 
inc college experience. The data were analyzed through stan- 



dard analysis of variance techniques, with planned comparisons 
and Chi square techniques. 

Wit*-''- the limitations of this study, includi*ig those inherent 
to study jcsign and statistical analysis, four conclusions seem 
justified: 

U The use of student advisors in an orienUtion program 
produced no significant differences in the program's effective- 
ness as measured by academic achievement, appropriate se- 
lection of classes, ? election of realistic class loads, persis- 
tence in colleije,utia2ation of college resources, or satisfaction 
with college of incoming freshmen. 

2. The use of student advisors in an advisement program 
produced no significant differences in the program's effective- 
ness as measured by academic achievement, appropriate se- 
lection of classes, selection of realisUc class loads, persis- 
tence in college, uuiization of college resources, or satisfaction 
with college of incoming freshmen. 

3. Tho use of :,tudent advisors only in a combined program 
of orientation and advisement produced no significant differ- 
ences in the program's effectiveness as measure oy academic 
aclMCvement. appropriate selection of classes, selection of 
realistic class loads, persistence in college, utihzation of 
college resources, or satisfaction with college of incoming 
freshmen. 

4. The use of student advisors in combiaitions with pro- 
fessional counselors in an orientation program and in com- 
bination with faculty advisors in an advisement program pro- 
duced no significant differences in the program's effectiveness 
as measured by academic achievement, appropriate selection 
of classes, selection of realistic class loads, persistence in 
college, utilization of college resources, or satisfaction with 
college of incoDiing freshmen. 

Order No. 74-15,566, 178 pages. 



THE EFFECTS OF PEER TUTORS AND INDIVIDUAL 
SKILL KITS ON ARITHMETIC ACHIEVEMENT AND 
ATTITUDE IN GRADE SEVEN 



CRANDALL. Larry Dean, Kd.D. 
The University of Michigan. 1973 

Chairman; Joseph N. Payne 



Purpo.se 

The purpose of the study was to a:>Stfss and comp:>re the 
effects of same-atje. in-class tutoring' (T) and individualized 
skill kits (S). Also of interest were comparisons between the 
same ability groups in each treatment. 



Procedure 

Three T classes of BI staJtnts and threes clas.ses of 76 
students participated in the study at the Cobre Consolidated 
Schools of Baynrd. Ne-.v Me^cicu. from January .=> ty \farch 31. 
1371. The stud jntd were sepamtcd into three computational 
achievement lev»*U and then randtimly a.^si:;ned to classes so 
that each cla*>3 would rrUoct tht»St> ach: *.oment levels. 

The md^.pendpnt vinables wen: (1) hijjh ability T students 
who tutored (TH) vi^rsus huh ability S students who did supple- 
mentary work (SH»; (2) mi.l-Jlu ability T students who worked 
in groups (TM) versus middle ability S students who worked in 
a skills kit (SM); (3) low ability T students who were tutored 
(TL) versus low ability S students who worked in a skills kit 
iSLh and (4) T versus S. The dependent variables were: 
M) arithmetic achievement raw scores :s measured by the 
three .subtests of the 1004 edition of the Stanford Achievement 
Test (SAT); (2) arithmetic test raw scores as measured by the 
eight siibtests of the 1966 edition of the Stanford Diagnostic 
Arithmetic Test (SDAT), and (3) mathematics attitude scores 
as measured by the Aiken-Dreger Mathematics Opinionnaire 
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student and teacher attitudes about the treatments were col- 
lected by investigator prepared opmionnaires and essay state- 
ments . 

The treatments consisted of 40 thirty minute sessions. 
The T students worked on weaknesses indicated by the SDAT 
pretest. The SM and SL students worked on weaknesses indi- 
cated by the diagnostic instruments that accompany the Sci- 
ence Research Associates. Computational Skills K.t, while the 
SH students did teacher assigned supplementary work related 
to the regular instructional program. 



Findings and Conclusions 

The statistical procedures used to test for significant dif- 
ferences with p C .05 were the analysis of variance (ANOVA) 
and the analysis of covariance (ANCOVA). 

For comixitation achievement, there was little difference 
between the treatments. SL was sijrnificantly better than TL 
on retention. Both SL and TL ginned one (all school >ear dur- 
mc? tJie treatment period. T and TH were simuficantly better 
than S and SH on the SDAT decimal fraction and per cent sub- 
test, with the difference being attributable to per cent items. 

For concepts achievement, there were highly 5;i5nificant 
differences between the treatments in favor of the T tjrcip. 
On the SDAT concepts tost, the following differences were 
found: pro-post and IQ-post ANCOVA .showed T achievin-j; 
significjmtly better (p < .0005) than S. pre-{)o.st ANCOVA 
(p < .001) and IQ-post ANCOVA (p < .005) favored Tri ovi'r 
SH, and TM and TL both achieved significantly better (p .0=.. 
than S.\l and SL according to the .ANCOVA analysis. The &,l 
ferences appeared to be attributable to items involving inverse 
relations, order of operations, and the cu^tributive property. 

For applications achievement, there were no significant 
differences between the treatments nor for any ability sub- 
groups. 

For student attitude on the Aiken-Dreger mathematics 
opinionnaire, there were no significant differences. All groups 
responded po.sitively and the hic;h. niiddle. and low classifica- 
tions were well defined by the pose -test means. Other opin- 
ions indicated that all subfo-oups liked their respective treat- 
ments with TH and TL being a good de:il more positive. TH 
students felt they had learned more nathematics than SH stu- 
dents and this wa3 in agreement with the achievement data. 
All but one tutee feU the tutors had been .succes.sful in helping 
them learn more mathematics. 

Tutoring is a viable and fruitful classroo.Ti practic** for Jhe 
normal seventh grade classr-iom. The iiutheiriatics afjhieve- 
RiO'it of tutors IS superior in most instances to that of >tudents 
who do supplementary work. particuLirlv in concept.^ ^ aeve- 
nient. Botli tJ:e tutoring process and ihe skills kit w.u.. re- 
sulted in good ccmputational inuis ( jr siudents of low achieve- 
ment. Order No. 74-15.650. 162 \r.v^^s. 



2. Would assuming an instructional leadership role in 
as&isting younger children in areas of academic deficiency 
result in positive change values in reading achievement and 
self -perception of the Tutors? 

3. Is the achievement level of the Tutor directly related 
to the magnitude of achievement change he is able to affect 
with the Tutee? 

4. Would positive change in the area of reading 
achievement result in a concomitant effect on the sub- 
jects* self -perception or the reverse effect? 



Subject' 

The si.>ajr subjects for this investigation were randomly 
selected from first, second, third, and fourth grade children 
participating in a summer school program conducted by the 
Cape Girardeau Public Schools, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
The subjects consisted of fifteen first and second graders 
(Tutees) and fifteen third and fourth graders (Tutors). Each 
Tutee was randomly assigned to a Tutor for regularly sched- 
uled academic tutoring. A control group of fifteen subjects 
was randomly selected for each of the two e.xperimental groups. 



Evaluation Instruments 

The following instruments were employ^ . to assess tjtatus 
and change in the variables under investigation: Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests. Primary Level, Forms F and H. Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests. Elementary Level, Forms F and H . 

More Like Me Scale for Young Children. Children-ISelT ' 

Descriptive Scale, and Behavior Rating Form. 



Statistical Procedures 

The Students t-test for independent means was used to de- 
termine the significance of the mean reading achievement 
change and self-perception change values arising between the 
e.xperimenUl groups and their respective control groups. 

The t-test for related measures was used to determine sig- 
nificance of reading achievement and self -perception changes 
within each of the four groups (Tutees, their controls; Tutors, 
and their controls). 

The Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient was 
used to measure the relationship between the initial reading 
achievement scores of the Tutors and the reading achievement 
change values of the Tutees. 

The Spearman's Rank-Correlation Coefficient was used to 
determine the significance of the relationship between the read- 
ing achievement change scores and self -perception scoret of 
the Tutors. 



EFFECTS OF PUPIL-TUTORING ON SELF- PERCEPTION 
AND ACAD?:MIC ACHIEVEMENT OF PRIMARY GRADE 
TUTORS AND TUTEES 

Ruth Eleanor DUFF, Ph.D. 
Southern Illinois University, 1973 

Major Professor: Dr. Kevin J. Swick 

This investigation was conducted during a six- week sum- 
mer school program to examine the impact of pupil-tutoring 
on the reading achievement and self -perception scores of 
underachieving first and second grade Tutees and their third 
and fourth grade underachieving Tutors. 

The following questions formed the basis upon which the 
hypotheses tested in this study were developed: 

1. Would receiving academic assistance from a pupil- 
tutor result in improved reading achievement and positive 
self -perception change in the Tutees? 

u 



Results of Study 

The results of this investigation are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The difference between the reading achievement change 
scores of the Tutees and their controls was found to be sta- 
tistically significant thus indicating the pupil-tutoring arrange- 
ment to be an effective organizational/instructional strategy 
for the improvement of reading performance of primary level 
subjects. 

2. A positive correlation was found to exist between the 
reading achievement level of the Tutors and the impact of their 
instructional assistance upon the Tutees* reading achievement 
change. Implications were drawn for matching Tutees and 
Tutors in attempting to bring about ma.ximum achievement 
change. 

3. Though not statistically significant, data trends tended 
to reflect evidence of positive change in reading performance 
of the Tutors and positive change in the self -per caption of both 



Tutors and Tutces, thus demonstrating that the personalized- 
instructional relationship between the Tutor and Tutee con- 
tribute not only to the academic achievement but to positive 
change m self-pprception of both. 

4. There appeared to be no evidence of a concomitant re- 
lationship between change in reading achievement and self- 
perception change or the reverse effect. In light of evidence 
from other research findings postulating such a relationship, 
suggestions are made for further studies to be conducted 
on this question. Order No. 74-6262, 187 pages. 



one-haU hours per day, the tutors were engaged in tutoring 
sir.'th graders. 

The following Instruments were administered to eleventh, 
twelfth, and sixth graders immediately before and after the 

program: (a) Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests ; Survey D and 
Survey F , (b) Loban Guide for Rating Written Expression, and 
(c) Laurel School Survey Questionnaire: Grades Eleven and 
Twelve and Grade Six. Data resulting from the pre-tests and 
post*tests were collected and treated by the analysis of co- 
variance with pretest scores as the control variables to ascer- 
tain whether there was a significant difference in Improvement 
betw«.en the experimental and control groups or not. 



RECIPROCAL EFFECTS OF ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH 
GRADERS AS TUTORS TO SIXTH GRADERS IN READING, 
WRITTEN EXPR>:SSION, AND ATTITUDE MODIFICATION 

EAGLETON, Clifford J., Ed.D. 
The American University, 1973 



The Problem 

This study was designed and conducted to evaluate the ex- 
tent of improvement in the following variables: reading, vo- 
cabulary, reading comprehension, written expression, reading- 
learning-school attitude, control -of-environment . (titude, 
self-concept altitude, and total -inventory attitude; and to as- 
sess the effectiveness of such a tutorial program as an instruc- 
tional approach in cont.vast with improvement in conventional, 
classroom procedures. 



Findings and Conclusions 

Analysis of the data indicated the following: 
Eleventh and Twelfth Graders : The only differences indi- 
cating significant improvement between the tutor and non-tutor 
groups were in self-concept attitude and total -inventory attitude 
in favor of the tutor group; there was no significant difference 
between the two groups in reading vocabulary, reading compre- 
hension, written expression, reading-learning-school attitude, 
and control-of-environment attitude. 

Sixth Graders : There was no significant difference between 
I.* -tee and non-tutee groups in reading vocabulary, reading 
comprehension, written expression, reading-leamlng-school 
attitude, control -of-cnvironment attitude^ self-concept attitude, 
and total-inventory attitude. Order No. 74-13,721, 265 pages. 




The Hypotheses 

The following hNpotheses were tested: 

Hypotheses 1, 2, and 5 : Tutors who received training and 
tutored younger pupils would improve significantly more 
in reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, and written 
expression than control -group pupils in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. 

Hypotheses 3 > 4, and 6 : Tutees who received tutoring would 
improve significantly more in reading vocabulary, reading com- 
prehension, and written expression than control -group pupils 
in the sixth grade. 

Hypotheses 7, 8. 9. and 10 : Tutors who received training 
and tutored other pupils would improve significantly more in 
reading-learning-school attitude, in control -of-environment 
attitude, in self -concept attitude, and in total-inventory attitude 
than control -group pupils in the eleventh and twelfth grades. 

Hypotheses 11, 12. 13. and 14 : Tutees who received tutoring 
would improve significantly more in reading-learning-school 
attitude, in control -of-environment attitude, in self-concept 
attitude, and in total -inventory attitude than control -group 
pupils in the eleventh and twelfth grades. 



The Procedures 

In September, 1971, within a small-rural school district, 
students in eleventh, twelfth, and sixth grades were asked to 
volunteer to participate in the student-tutorial program. From 
the groups of volunteers, forty students were selected as tutors 
and forty-six students as tutees. From the unselected volun- 
teers and other students completing pre- and post-tests, an 
equal number of eleventh and twelfth graders and sixth graders 
were randomly selected for the control groups. 

The tutors participated in si:< orientation and fourteen 
inservice-tralning sessions to be able to provide structured 
instruction in reading vocabulary and comprehension and un- 
structured activities im^olvlng communication, especially reaa- 
Ing and written expression with sixth graders. 

Within foi-ty-two sessions, three days per week, one-and- 
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THE EFFECTS OF GROUP EXPERIENCES ON COLLEGE 
RESIDENT ADVISORS AND THEIR ADVISEES 

Phyllis Leah ELLSWEIG, Ed.D. 
Lehigh University, 1972 

This study investigated the effect of two kinds of encounter 
group experiences as part of a training program for colJ/Jce 
resident advisors. Under investigation was the efficacy of 
using these experiences to improve dimensions of self-actual- 
uation in the resident advisors (ftAs) and to reflect such Im- 
provement in the advisees who were in their charge. 

Subjects for the study were 24 resident advisors of East 
Stroudsburg State College and a random sample of 120 of their 
advisees. The resident advisors were assigned randomly within 
limitations of sex to a marathon encounter group, a time-ex- 
ended encounter group, and a control group. Subjects assigned 
to the marathon encounter group met for 18 hours interrupted 
only for meals. Subjects assigned to the time-extended en- 
counter group met for one and one-half hours each week for 
12 weeks for a total of 18 hours. Subjects assigned to the con- 
trol group received no encounter group experience. 

Both treatment groups used structured and nonstructured 
exercises followed by discussion of their perceived meanings 
and learning value. A male Ph.D. psychologist was responsible 
tor both encounter groups. 

All RAs completed the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) 
and the Tennessee Self C-ncept Scale (TSC) before and after 
the treatment period. Pretcst-posttest difference scores were 
analyzed using a one-way analysis of variance for these two 
dimensions of the study. The analysis of variance of the pre- 
tests showed that the groups were not significantly different 
at tlie start. The RAs also responded to questionn.iires con- 
cerning behavioral and attitudinal data at the conclusion of the 
treatment period. Analysis of variance was also applied to 
data for each of these dimension; of the study. 

nerfn^fJnf,^ ^'""^ POSt-treatment 

period testing only. They completed the POI, the TSC. and the 
questionnaires concerning behavioral and atUtudinal data. 
Analysis of variance was apphed to the data for each of the 
dimensions of the study for advisees 
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The analyses of variance with one exception did not demon- 
strate the effectiveness of encounter group experiences for 
resident advisors in improving dimensions of self -actualization 
among the advisors or their advisees. Neither subjects m the 
marathon group nor those in the time -extended group changed 
sigraficantly from those in the untreated control group. 

Advisees of resident advisors in the marathon group changed 
on one dimension, that of inner -directed satisfying relation- 
ships as measured by frequency of self-initiated satisfying re- 
lationships with pears and/nr faculty experienced each month. 
This result suggests that the advisees of the RAs in the mara- 
thon group sought new relationships. This seeking behavior on 
the part of the advisees may have been the result of increased 
warmth and relatedness between the advisees and the RAs who 
participated in the marathon group. 

Resident advisors who participated in the encounter groups 
also res*' ended to a questionnaire concerning their perceptions 
of the group experience. They perceived their participaUon in 
the groups as valuable to them personally and as RAs. ParU- 
cii)ants in both groups unanimously and without solicitation 
recommended that the encounter group be made an integral 
part of the RA training program. These perceptions gave sup- 
port to the e.xperiential value of the encounter groups. 

Limitations to this study *"clude the influence of the per- 
sonality, skill, style, and theoretical orientation of the leader: 
the relatively brief li:ne period before outcome measurement; 
possible contamination of data by interaction among m.;mbers 
of treatment and control groups; and the random assignment 
of subjects which precluded manipulating group composition in 
ways purported to maximize individual and group growth and 
change. A reassessment of process is a consideration for 
future research as a means of identifying some of the com- 
plexities of interpersonal and intrapersonal interactions which 
a-e more like real-life situations than t^ose which one dimen- 
sional or even niulti-dimensicoal tests can evaluate. 

Findings of this study do not support the enthusiasm for en- 
counter groups reported in recent literature. Results demon- 
strated that the treatments had no significant effect on self- 
actualization and some of its behavioral correlates. Based 
upon these outcomes, the encounter group at this time holds 
promise for the mental health practitioner only in its per- 
ceived experiential value for the participants. 

Order No. 73-10,935. 156 pages. 



A PAH nCIPANT OBSERVATION STUDY WHICH EXAMINES 
THE DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION OF A PEER 
GROUP COUNSELING PROJECT 

VViUiam Louis FIBKINS, Ph.D. 
Syracuse University, 1972 

The purpose of this exploratory study was to eomin? the 
dovelopment and implementation of a peer group coun.selia:^ 
project. The setting selected for this study was Judson High 
School which was located in the upstate New Vork community 
of WaterviUe. Thr-se are ficticious names used in order to 
nniiitaia the personal privacy of the people la the community 
The research population consisted of twenty-four high school 
students who volunteered to participate as memb»*rs of thre»? 
peer co'insei;n,<; groups that met twice per week for ten weeks 
during Uie Spring. 1971, seme.^ter; .mx lugh school junior.*; who 
uore selected to serve as co-leaders for the three pe^.'r coun- 
^Aixxcr groups; two faculty -embers of Judson High who ';t/r ve(i 
as coordinators of the peer group counseling project: twenty 
pjirents of the peer group members who volunteered to par- 
ticipate in ten weekly group counseling sessions; and mne 
members of the citizens advisory committee to the peer group 
counseling project. 

The research tcol utl!l^ed was participant observation. In 
this study .larticipant observation was not viewed as a single 
methodology but rather as a research enterprise, a style of 
combining several methods toward a particular end. There- 



fore, the techniques of informal interviewing, direct observa- 
Uon, respondent interviewing, and direct participation were all 
utilized in the data collection process. No recording of ob- 
servations or interview sessions was done In the presence of 
the subjects in this study. Rather. deUiIed notes were kept in 
a field diary on a consistent day-to-day basis. My entrance 
into the student, parent, advisory, and leader groups was ex- 
plained on the basis of my role as observ-?r. However as I 
gained increasing acceptance with the various groups. I was 
accepted more as a member than as a researcher. 

The perspectives that emerged in the study suggest that the 
drug problem" that emerged in the coraraumtv liad shattered 
the illusion that "small town people can solve all their prob- 
lems. The traditional community "helpers* (e.^., clergy, 
medical doctors, guidance counselors) were not seen by many 
parents, students, and citizens as being "helpful* people in 
this consciousness ill society. 

Given the condition of the existing institutions and the high 
degree of anxiety among the citizens toward the "drug problem 
the commumty members mobilized their resources in support ' 
of the peer group counseling program. For some citizens this 
effort represented a new form of institutional resolution of per- 
sonal problems. For others, the peer group counseling pro- 
gram was a way to restore the illusion that -small town people 
can handle their problems." From the student perspective, the 
peer project was an opportumty to publicly discuss their per- 
sonal concerns and disenchantment with small town life on 
school time." But. as the data suggests, the needs of these 
mutually significant others were not uncomplementiry The 
various groups in the peer project found that they shared 
similar concerns and anxieties. They also found that the one 
clear alternative available was to admit that, although they 
were not impotent in the face of the "drug problem-'and other 
problems of mass society, they had no answer to these prob- 
lems. All they could do -^as to turn to each other and share 
their concerns and disillusionment -vith the changes emeroinu 
in small town life. Their illusion that "if more people lived in 
small towns we wouldn't have all of these problems." was re- 
placed by the reality that there were no clear answers to their 
problems. Being forced to rely on each other's resources for 
help, enabled new patterns of human interaction to emerge in 
the community. 

For example, the peer counseling groups helped to alter the 
organizational barriers so that students and teachers could 
find ways of bringing their "business" and "human'* lives more 
closely together in the school. The relationship that existed 
betv;een the project coordinators and the student leaders was 
vnarkedly different from the usual teacher-pupil relationship. 
In the peer groups the students talked .ibout items of i^ersonal 
concern that were not discussed in the school curriculum or in 
other socio-.sexual activities; fear of failure, suicide, death, 
religion, love, dating, marriage, abortion, sexual relations, 
drugs, and problems with iwrents. peers and teachers. Many 
students learned that their feelings toward failure, death sui- 
cide. etcetera, were shared by their peers. They were no 
longer alone in thinking that these feelings w«re "wierd" or 
''abnormal. " The groups also provided the students with an 
opportunity to appreciate "tlifferentness" in their peers. 
Group members came together with their peers from ether 
"tracks'* and grades. No longer were they permanently sepa- 
rated by the organizational barriers in the school. Reipirriinif 
tne process in the peer groups, the data .suggest that there wa3 
little controversy or disagreement among the group members. 
V^c can hypothesize th:it the rca.*;on for this phc-nomena was 
that the peer grou|)s ucre in the first tUgc of development 
with the group procej-s operating to avoid controversy among 
the mem her. s. 

The prirenls. too. began to c.vpericnce a now relationship 
with the students and the other ixirents in the project. They 
found thut they had stressed too much the avoidance of drugs 
and Ignored the real concerns of their children. Like the stu- 
dents, they found that they were not alone m tncir concerns 
and frustrations. As they talked publicly about their problems, 
tney found that other parents shared similar feelings. As the 
^project evolved, they also began to rely more on their own re- 
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sources and the resources of other parents. The traditional 
pattern of relying on the ^'experts' m the community for guid- 
ance had been altered due to the -drug problem." 

Even the advisory members began to better understand the 
real concerns of Uie adolescents in the commumty. They, too, 
}ud stressed too much tJie avoidmce of drugs and ignored the 
other concerns of the yaith iii the community. Through their 
parUcipation on the advisory committee, the members were 
able to alter the traditional pattern for citizen participation in 
the school program. No longer did the citizens have to be pas- 
sive observers. 

It caii be said, then, that the liersonal crisis, the "drug 
probiem" that emerged m WaterviMc. can in many ways be 
viewed as a good thing. In a short time the "probleni* helped 
to love the parents, citizens, teachers, and students in the 
project into new ixitterns of human interaction, both within the 
school and the commumty. Some of the orgamzational para- 
phernalia that en^'lfed both students and teachers was removed 
or altered. In the process, the students did not appear to learn 
Itsc. In fact, we can hy}x>thesi7.€ that the students obtained im- 
portant new learmng in the affective domain. Nor was the 
teacher's role negatively compromi.sed in the project. Rather, 
their lives, and the lives of the students, parents and advisory 
members, appear to have been enriched by the increase in 
human interaction. Yet the program had limits. For example, 
the program was controlled by school officials without any 
effort being made by the students to move the peer groups out 
into the commumty. The program alfected only a small pro- 
porUon of the students, parents, teachers, and citizens in the 
commumty. It was clearly a ^'gooO beginning" offering these 
mutually sigmficant others a way to develop new patterns of 
human interacUon in the school and community. 

Order No. 73-7722, 428 :»ges. 



measurements, t-leslb weie perlonued to determine the prob- 
ability ol dilferencc- posttest means {n, * ) occurriut' In 
addition rank ordei correlations of the Semantic Dilferential 
.leferent Words for both groapb of *ulolescen:s were also per- 
lurmed. 



Summary and Conclusions 

The statistical analysis of the data collected on the adoles- 
cents and younger children permitted only 1 of the 15 null liy- 
pothestfs to be rejected. This was the hypothesis dealing with 
change in the attitude towards children. However, notice was 
taken of the hi^;h rank-order correlation displayed by the e.xper 
imental adolescent ^croup. 

Although theie were no other significant difierences reflated 
to the hypotheses, mean change did occur in every case. E.vam 
ination of these chanjios revealed that the e.\perinienlal adoles- 
cent group h.id a guMtcr ch.tnge in 5 of the 5 factors of the 
scale used to niiabure self concept and 7 of the 11 attitudes 
measured by the Semantic Deferential Scale. 

In e.\-aniini:^i.c the chan^os in means from pro- to posttest by 
both groups these okst- rv.it ions can bo niadf. The c.\perimf-ntal 
group sliowcd y.Aitx-, ui the o\pected direction m 14 of the 17 
measures. The contra gioup showed n-iins in the expmod di- 
rection in 5 of Ihv 17 mo.i.stire;,. Both {Afoiips showed decrease 
in means from pre- to posttest in 2 measures. These were la 
their attitiuk' tnwarcls police and government. 

Both groups of younicei chihh-cn showed si'^tiificant rams in 
thf v.\-pooted dir<Tri.;:j ui 1 of the 2 niea;:ures ol intellectual de- 
vUopmont. In the o^h-r nifM.'>ure. ti:e control -r,;up sliowt-d :m 
incre.ise in nu .ui m the cxperte'l direction wliil.* th<: expi-ri- 
n.ental {.roup bho.^cd .i def:ieaso in nwxiu 



A M00F:L for TRAINING MIGRANT ADOLESCENTS TO 
ASSUME THE ROLE OF ADOLESCENT- EDUCATORS WITH 
YOUNGER CHILDREN 

Ramon GARCIA, Ed.D. 

The University ol Florida, 1972 

Chairman: Dr. C. Glen Mass 

Thib study uas designed to develop and test an early child- 
hood tramun; model for training migrant adolescents to assume 
the role ol adoltf^cent -educators with younger cliildrcn, espe- 
cially those of preschool age. The study also sought to deter- 
mine the efiocts that this training liad on the adolescents and on 
the younjier children. It was suggested that as a result ol the 
training, changes m attitudes and self-concept would occur in 
the adolescents which would be significantly dillerent from 
ch.mges in the .ittitudes and self-concept in adolescents not 
trained. It was abo suggested that changes in intellectual de- 
velopment would occur in the younger children who participated 
in the training program which would be signilicantly different 
from the intellectual development ol younger children who did 
not participate m the training program. 



Pro cedure 

The IIo*.v I See Myseli Scale, the Social R^.iction Inventory, 
and a Semantic Ditierential Scale were used ni nieasnrinn s'.-lf- 
concept, changes in locus o! control, and attitudes of the ado- 
lesrents. The Piabody Picture Vocibulary Test (PPVT) and thf 
Raven Colour Progrei>3ivo Matrix wtTc u.sH in nuMvari.ig in- 
K'lU'Ctual df\elop.nent ol the youn'4« r chihli These iiiblru- 
nients were administered to subjects tandomly a.s.sii:iif.d to tia- 
e\ptrinu'ntal and control ".ro'ipb. 

Analy.sis of variance was used in analvsim; the data collefled 
in ordrr to derive F scores. Where Fs were signilicant .it the 
05 level for the interaction of treatment and pro- to pastiest 



Suggestions for Fui ther Research 

These suggestions are offered for further research that 
w-onld deal with the goals and objectives considered in this 
study: 1. Determine il preschoolers age 3.5-4.5 can be trained 
to solve matrices similar to Raven Colour Progressive Matrix, 
-i. Development of more refined instruments for measuring the 
attitude of adolescents towards work, school, self, fellow stu- 
dems, guidance counselors, teachers, school principals, and 
parents. 3. Development of instruments to measurethe transfer 
of learmng from teacher to adolescent to preschooler. 

Order No. 73-15,494, 106 pages. 



^mnf^J^^^ INTERGRADE TUTORING WITH GROUP 

S^F rrln^^^^ '""^ ^^^^^C ACHIEVEMENT, 

SELF-CONCEPT, ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL AND 
BEHAVIOR OF THIRD AND FOURTH GRADE TUTORS AND 

pLl^L^l^^^'^ ACHIEVEMENT AND BEHAVIOR OF 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADE TUT EES 



William Ernest GARDNER, Ed.D. 
Wayne State University, 1973 

Adviser: John Vrieiid 



Statement of Problem Area 

The major purpose of this study was to investigate the ef- 
fects of intergrade directed tutoring with group guidance ac- 
tivities on the reading achievement, self-concept, attitudes 
toward school, and behavior of third and fourth grade low- 
achievers in a Detroit inner-city public elementary schuoU 
A secondary purpose of the study was to measure the effects 
of directed tutoring and group guidance activities on the read- 
ing achievement and behavior of first and second graders 
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(tutees) involved in the project. 



SourcGb of DaU 

Rebparch instruments used were: I. The California Read- 
ing Tests, Upper Primary and Lower Primary, Forms W and 
X, 2. Bills' Elementary School Index of Adjustment and Values 
3. A semantic differential scale, 4. A teacher evaluation form, 
and 5. A parent's informal questionnaire*. 



The Methodolot;^' Employed 

The proposal for this study was subaiitted to the Depart- 
ment of Research and Development of the Detroit City Schools 
for approval. Permission '.vas i;r anted to conduct the study in 
a local :i\ner-city public elementary school. 

Letters were s^nt to the parents of 10 1 pupils requestm-^ 
written pernussion for them to participate in the project. The 
subjects w^rc enter txi into the pr^^^ran only «tfter the written 
consent of the parents wert letur to the scliool. .All writ- 
ten permissions were j^ranted befv rp the pro.^rani bpi^an. Staff 
orient.u;i>n .vas coiid icted ov the investiji.itor. who was also 
the scho«>l principal, m an effort to apprise the staff of tfie pro- 
ject. Oi tf^fiMtion was also provided for 104 p ipils who had 
been s^Iec^rd to participate in thp proj^^ct. 

The CaliL^rnia Headuiv: Tfrst, Lv'.V','r Primary, Form V* was 
?.dmt!iisterKl to the 52 subjects ui tiie T ttee K\perimp'ital a.id 
Coatiol Gro':p^f. The Upper Prtmar;. L'^vel ot the California 
Headuv, Ti'Nt, Form W, w.ts .:dniinisierL'd t > the 52 s<ibjeci:> m 
the Tutor t.AperiniPnt.d and Control Groups. Bills' [-.Icmentary 
School U\ic\ of Adj ustment and Val je^ a./l the .^en»ar.ti(: d;f!er- 
ential scale u»»re al'^o administered o tij^- tutur groups. These 
tests ttvie adnunistervd, in the order as stated, by the mvesti- 
i;ator the assistance of adult supervisors iii the project. 
Teacher evahiation forms; were passed out i.* ar.d ccnipleted by 
classroom teachers of all participants during the week the sub- 
jects were being pre-tested. 

A two-group t-test was used to test mean gain differences 
between the experimental and control groups on reading achieve- 
ment, behavior, self -concept, and attitudes toward school, 
(Tutees were tested on reading achievement and behavior onlv.) 

At the conclusion of the ten-week tutorial prOi*ram, pO:>t- 
tests were administered to the 96 subjects in the Experimental 
and Control Groups. Post-test reactions of the clas'sroom 
teachers of ail participants were i;athere<l on teacher evalu- 
ation forms during the week the subjects were post-tested. 



Major Findmt^s 

1. No significant difference was found between the e.xpen- 
mental subjects, by j^roups. and the control subjec >, l)V ijroups. 
on pre-teBt readmit achievement mean scores. 

2. Not all experimental tutee groups showed trains m read- 
ing achievement greater than did all the control tutee groups, 
as was predicted. 

3. All e.Kpertniental tutor groups showed «^ains in reading 
achievement greater than those of the control tutor i^roups, as 
was predicted. 

4. The experimental tutors, as a group, showed gams in 
reading achievement greater than those of the experimental 
tutees. as a group. 

5. Nut all e.^•-^* rn!iental tuteu groups sho ved tjains m be- 
havior greater than those of the control tutee groups, as was 
predicted. 

6. Not all experimental tutor iiroups sltowed gams m be- 
havior ;^r eater than those of the control tutor groups. 

7. All experimental tutor r,roups showed gains in seU- 
conccpt greater than those of the control tutor groups. 

8. Not all '»\perime;iial tutoi t'.rnups show^^ gams m atti- 
tudes toward school greater than those of the control tutor 
groups, 
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9. The experimental groups, as a whole, had slightly fewer 
absences during the treatment period than did the control group 
as a whole. 

10. The parents of the experimental subjects had positive 
j feehngs about the effects of their children's participation in 
I the project. Order No., 73-31.723. 170 pages. 



EFFECTS OF PEER TUTORING, HOMEWORK, AND 
CONSEQUENCES UPON THE ACADEMIC PERFOR- 
MANCE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Virgil William HARRIS III, Ph.D. 
University of Kansas, 1972 

The effects of peer tutoring procedures on the spelling and 
math performarce of elementary school children wei*e inves- 
tigated in Experiucnt 1 and 2. In Experiment 1 (spelling) 
weekly test gams from pre-test to post-test were consistently 
higher for tutored word lists than for comparison word lists. 
In Experiment 2 (math) higher accuracies and rates of perfor- 
mance were always correlated with the tutored math sessions. 
Control conditions for both experiments suggested that inter- 
action between students during the tutorial periods was re- 
sponsible for the enhanced acaden'iic performance in spelling 
and math. When elementary school students were given daily 
homework assipmients in social studies (Experiment 3) and 
math (Experiment 4), relatively few children completed the 
assignments accurately and subsequent classroom performance 
in social studies and math was only slightly affected or was 
not affected. However, consequences provided for accurate 
completion of the homework assignments increased the num- 
ber of students completing homework and the accuracy with 
which the homework assignments were completed. Further, 
assignment of homework and consequences for accurate com- 
pletion of homework was associated with increased accuracy 
of performance in the classroom as compared to when no home- 
work was assigned. n 

U\ the past several years, behavioral consequences have 
been e.viensively used to decrease the disruptive beIia\ior of 
students m classrooms (e.g., O'Leary and Becker, 1967; Bar- 
rish. Saunders, and Wolf, 1969; Thomas, Becker, and Arm- 
strong, 1968) :ind to increase students' attending or study be- 
havior (e.g., Bu.shell, Wrobel, and Michaelis, 1968; Hall, Lund, 
and Jackson, 1968; Bailey, Wolf, and Phillips, 1970). More 
recently, attention has been focused on attempts to use be- 
havioral consequences to modify directly academic perfor- 
mance (i.e., accuracy and response rate on academic tasks). 
These studies have been conducted with individual students 
(Loviu and Curtiss, 1968, 1969; Lovitt and Esveldt, 1970; 
Kirby and Shields, 1972; Lovitt, Eaton, Kirkwood, and Pelander, 
1971), with groups of students in experimental classroom set- 
tings (Miller and Schneider, 1970; Chadwick and Day, 1971; 
Ferritor, Buckholdt, Hamblin, and Smith, 1972), and with 
groups of students in traditional classroom settings (T ovitt, 
^^uppy, and Blattner, 1969; Hopkins, Schutte, and Gar .a, 1971; 
Hamblin, Hathaway, and Wodarski, 1971; Sulzer, Hunt Ashby, 
Komarski, and Krams, 1971; Han ley and Perelinan, 1971). In 
general, the results of these studies indicate that rate and/or 
accuracy of academic performance may be improved through 
the \it-e of direct consequences for academic performance. The 
series of studies to be described here mcorporated experimen- 
tal methodologies, measurement systems, and ways of provid- 
ing consequences similar to those used m these earlier studies, 
In addition to examining the effect of various consequences on 
academic performance, the present studies investigated the 
effects of peer tutoring and homework assignments on aca- 
demic performance. Order No. 73-11,893, 94 PaCes. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY EXANHNING THE SELF- 
CONCEPT AND EFFECTIVENESS OF RESIDENT 
ASSrSTANTS IN ROUTINE ON-THE-JOB TRAINING AND 
{N A Si>£CL\L TRAINING PROGRAM UTILIZING ENCOUN- 
TERTAPES. (Pages 100-103. previously copyrighted material 
tiot inicrofUmed at request of author. Available for consulta- 
tion at State University of New York Library at Albany) 

Janios Arnold HAYES. Ed.D. 

State University of New York at Aloaiiy. 1073 

One of the main inferences of Rogers* tl.eor>- of psycho- 
therapy and personality change is that the individual who has 
a gooc! understanding of himself will most likely be quito ef- 
fective in Interpersonal relationships, in human relations 
training programs one of the central goals Is to develop an in- 
dividual's ability to understand his own behavior and the be- 
havior of others. This study explored Rogers* theoretical con- 
cept and the goals of human relations training by looking at the 
level of effectiveness and self concept of undergraduate resi- 
dent assistants who participated in leaderless training sessions 
based on the theory of group encounter. 

Undergraduates are commonly employed as paraprofes- 
sionul members of residence hall staffs. Accurate methods 
of identifying those who are most effective in dealing with stu- 
dents are quite valuable in the selection and training of resi- 
dent assistants, for these individuals can have a great deal of 
influence on the socio-psychological development of college 
students. Duncan's Resident Advisor Evaluation Form is a 
standardized, forced-choice instrument used to measure resi- 
dent assistant effectiveness. The Tennessee Self-Concept Scale 
is a widely used measure of self-concept. These Instruments 
were used to compare resident assistants who received routine 
on-the-job training to those who received the same training 
plus exposure to five three-hour sessions of encountertapes 
Twenty-six resident assistants received on-the-job training 
Twenty-six resident assistants began the encountertape train- 
ing but only eight completed the five three-hour sessions. 
The hypotheses, which are concerned with the degree of 
■ change in Sv?lf-concept and the effectiveness level of resident 
assistants, were tested through application of a repeated mea- 
sures research design. Statistical procedures included anal- 
ysis of variance and Pearson's product-moment coefficient of 
correlation. The subjects were volunteer resident assistants 
employed at the State University of New York at Albany. 

The results of the study indicate that the resident assistant 
selection process at Albany may be quite adequate even though 
•it is an entirely subjective process. Initial effectiveness 
scores for resident assistants in the study were fairly high. 
This made it quite difficult to obtain statistically significant 
increases in effectiveness scores due to exposure to on-the- 
job training and/or encountertape training. 

Self-concept was found to be a relatively stable trait. Ex- 
cept in very specific dimensions of self-concept the encounter- 
tapes and on-the-job training produced no significant change 
in a positive direction. Other findings indicated that high self- 
concept is not necessarily associated with a high level oi ef- 
fectiveness, and the test instruments were not biased regarding 
the sex of the subjects in the study. 

Order No. 73-24,357, 133 pages. 



f.r.^?^>!^^l^^'^^^'^' DE.9CRIPTIVE STUDY OK MSU STUUhNT 
VOLUNTEERS AND THE RELATIONSHIP OF THEIR BACK- 

rXDIvIDUAL CHARACTERISTICS TO STLTDENT 
ACTIVISTS AND TO NON- VOLUNTEER STUDENTS 

Maxie C. JACKSON, JR., Ph.D. 
Michigan State University, 1972 

The puri>oi>e of this study was to compare the characteri«itic 
profiles of MSU Student Volunteers to the characteristic pro- 
files of MSU Non- Volunteer Students and student activists. 
Q lore specifically, this study tested the overall hypotheses that 



a comparative descriptive study of the background and indi- 
vidual characteristics of MSU Student Volui.teers and MSU Non- 
Volunteer Students would illustrate a closer profile relation- 
smp, i.e.. background and indindual characteristics, between 
MSU Student Volunteers and student activists than between MSU 
Student Volunteers and MSU Non-Volunteer Student? 



Procedures 

A comprehensive review of the research pertaining to stu- 
dent activists yielded a consistent profile of these students. 
Compared to non^acthist students, they tended to be from 
families that wore better educated and socioeconomically more 
DriviJeged. They also tended to be from households th?l re~ 
fU'Ctcd a more democr.itic and anti-authoritarian atmosphere, 
and where iiilellectual gnd aesthetic activities were pursued 
and preferred. 

The population from which the sample groups were selected 
included all of the Fall Quarter 1971 first-term freshmen en- 
tering Michigan State University that participated in a question- 
naire survey developed and ad:ninistered by the MSU Office of 
bvaluation Services. The inventories obtained personal history 
and opinion data from each of the students. The sample of MSU 
Student Volunteers included 108 students from the population 
group that made application to and volunteered via the MSU 
Volunteer Bureau within three weeks of the beginning of the 
term. A second sample of 171 MSU Non-Volunleer Students 
was randomly selected from the population group minus those 
in the first sample. 

Inventory items that were identified as relevant to testing 
the hypotheses were selected for analysis. An .05 level of 
sigmficance was needed to accept each of the ten hypotheses, 
eight of which were tested by a Chi-Square analysis and two by 
a t-test. ' 



Conclusions 

^" ^^^^ resulted in the following conclusions: 

1. MSU Student Volunteers were not from higher socio- 
economic status backgrounds than MSU Non- Volunteer Students, 
I.e., lamily income, professional occupations and educational 
achievement. 

2. MSU Student Volunteers did not p.?rceive their parents 
rtfrt m<:"t^ V intellectual and esthetic pursuits more than 
did MSU Non-Volunteer Students. 

3. MSU Student VoUnteers did perceive their households as 
being more democratic ,:nd anti-authoritarian than did MSU 
Non-Volunteer .Students. 

4. MSU Student Vo.^nteers did not perceive their parents 
a^ .^nrt.cipants in selected civic activities more than did MSU 
Non-Volunteer Students. 

5. MSU Student Volunteers did not hold more leadership 
positions in high school than did MSU Non- Volunteer Students. 

G. MSU Student Volunteers had not enjoyed selected "out-of- 
c ass experiences and accomplishments more than had MSU 
Non-Volunteer Students. 

7. MSUStudent Volunteers did participate in and/or appre- 

T^ liZ^K 'T!"''''''^ ""^ "^'^^^"^ ^^<^ events than 

did MSU Non-Volunteer Students. 

nJflT^^^!''^^''^ Volunteers were not better informed about 
political events than were MSU Non- /olunteer Students. 
fh..n Jcu'^T Volunteers were not more self-confident 
than were MSU Non-Volunteer Students 

nfhPr' ^^^^rll'^^''' Volunteers were more interested in helping 
other people than were MSU Non-Volunleer Students. 

Order No. 73-12,743, 105 pages. 
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AN* INVKSTIGATION OF T!!E R^tUVTIONSH^P BETWEEN 
Ht-SIDENCE HALL ASSISTANT EFFECTIVENESS AND 
SELECTED VARIABLES 

Liiuvood JACOBS, Ed.D. 
Umvorbity of Virginia, 1973 

Major Professor: Dr. Paul B, Walter 



PROBLEM 

The purpose of this study was twofold; (1) to investigate 
the relationship of selectea vai iables with resident assibtap.t 
effectivoness. and (2) to determine the best combination and 
weiijhting of these variables to predict resident assistant ef- 
fectiveness. 

The following hypotneses were tested: 

1. There will be no significant relationship between resi- 
dent assistant effectiveness ratings and any sub-test on the 
Cuilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey (C-ZTS). 

2. There will be no significant relationship between resi- 
dent assistant effectiveness ratings anr* the Carkhuff Index of 
Discrimination (CID). 

3. There will be no significant relationship between resi- 
dent assistant effectiveness ratings and recommendation rating, 

4. Thore will be no significant relationship between resi- 
dent assistant effectiveness ratings and interview ratings, 

5. There will be no significant relationship between resi- 
dent assistant effectiveness ratings and the University Infor- 
mation Test score. 

6. There will be no significant relationship between resi- 
dent assistant effecti-eness ratings and grade point average, 

7. There will be no significant multiple correlation be- 
tween resident assistant effectiveness ratings and any weighted 
linear combination of predictor variables. 



SAMPLE AND PROCEDURES 

The sample consisted of 63 male and 40 female resident 
assistants. This group of 103 resident assistants comprised 
the total complement of resident assistants employed in resi- 
dence halls designated for first-year students. 

The Duncan Resident Advisor Evaluation Form (RAEF) was 
completed by the students residing on each of the 103 resident 
assistants' halls for which they were responsible. Residents 
were r^.'^'tested complete and return the answer sheets 
in sealed envelopes to their respective resident assistants. 
Eighty-three percent of the first-year class participated in the 
study. The investigator administered the Carkhuff Index of 
Discriniinruion to the subjects. Information regarding the other 
variables was obtained from the files of the Office of Student 
Affairs. 



FINDINGS 

Hypothesis I which stated that there would be no .^significant 
xelationship between resident assistant effectiveness and any 
sub-te.st on the G-2TS was rejected. The correlation between 
four G-ZTS sub -tests, General Activity, Objectivity, Friendli- 
ness. :md Personal Relations, and ihfj RAEF were found to be 
significant at the .05 level of confidence. Hyptjtheses U through 
yi which concerned relationships between resident assistant 
cffectiveMess and the CarlUiuff Index of Discrimination (CID) 
scores. Recommendation :md Interview ratings. University In- 
formation Test scores, and grade point averages were re- 
tained. 

Hypothesis Vll which stated that there would be no signifi- 
cant multiple correlation between resident assistant effective- 
ness ratings and any weighted linear combination of predictor 
v'p.riables was rejected. This hypothesis dealt with establish* 
ing an equation to predict effectiveness ratings from scored on 
the predictor variables. The multiple R between four of the 



predictor variables, G-ZTS sub-tests Objectivity, Emotional 
Stability, Sociability, and General Activity, and the RAEF was 
.347 which was significant at the ,05 level of confidence. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions of this investigation of resident assistant 
effectiveness are as follows: 

1. the screening pror* ss that was used in the selection of 
resident absistants at the LMversity of Virginia resulted in 
resident assistants who were perceived by residents as bein«< 
highly effective. 

2. Significant correlations do exist between resident as- 
sistant's characteristics and their effectiveness. 

3. Even within a group of resident assistants who are se- 
lected by a very rigorous screening process, a prediction 
schema can be developed. This implies that orediction schemas 
may be found to be a valuable tool for selecting resident hall 
assistants at universities where less rigorous methods are 
employed. Order No. 73-24,981. 131 pages. 



THE LT rECT OF TUe. HELPING K.XPrJRIENCS UPON THE 
SELr -CONCEPT OK I HS lIELPEr^ 

KELLY, Hni .James, Vii.O. 
Umversily of P;;tsburnh. 1073 

Thih sttKiv was directed toward the t.s'ploration o; wit- of the 
Ubually uaaUted pre-ms^s '.)v which :narty peoole who sanction 
a:> liclpers oi otiwrs 'iijeral*?: in the helping uf ••Mier t)eoj)ie, 
tU^ ijer.son in helping role •^nhanc*?^ tti** ;)ro(.-t'b.s of person.i; 
changf for iiimseli. i; ,vas hvpothesi.'.e'l ihai i.*:f i:ip»func l:*'- 
JU'.'ior with re«:ard lo i:elpfr -vas I'k'rl;/ (j .',''n^»:'aif fh.tnce 
i:» .self -concept and or her Ji:no:i:,:^«na related *o -Mii.jwfcfouor. 
:t:; 5J»ib.sc:'ib^d in (;lK'rt centered (rernuv. 

At :i ';niall Catholic c'»ll^i»e in rui arp*"inv/l7,v.na dann^ 
il:e 1071-72 ac.ad-nvc war, 20 untrain»;<I irf^Vh-Lui siudemH. 
cjii:i:iat*'d 10 v/orkin-.^ vuluiitL-er h-jl:)»':-.s in (.tC"-t-)-:.ict' re* 
ljUion.sh'pb .vith ictarriod chil.iron, -.v-^-rr .»fl-c(o^i %/r ob.s-Tvi- 
tion. This t.roup was c»i:::parod lo 'w-.^ tlv-r ':r 'uiis: I. i :r *: 
of ir('Dhnia:i .srud^^nt.. cinimiilrd iv» :.^re: al f -'rvKv/ nro/ ris ! 
a 1(»S3 p-rrsort.U i.aiur • m iho coinmunitv AV.ii, Z. tT'j>'- 

mar vUicleiUJ hv inlo. vie;v:, a.s ::::c ixr.::iilted : ; -uiv 

or.V)ir.i: .-.^iMre ): <'V.'-^ j;: .,/.< ta ot r.: .iUr ;..,lui-. 

Two in5*n:n!e:;t-5 s'-n'^ for rink::*.: .'.s.-;^rvati':ns M t.*** 
tii:« t- t;r'/,i«>.^ rit t::-? i^'.i t ,nio:i Ih..- 'ro:::,)!..!..^!'. the .*iucy. 
One «vas a simple card :,crt oi attributivr M:Ut*ments. the L'W 
Sort, by which bub'^^-ctj indicated Uieir siolf-c incepl;>. 
ceptb of other.s ami ^elf-iJeals. The Mi:;p Sch iol l-Mrni ni 3ilLi 
Instrument of Adjust.-nent Vnluos was used t-.^ obtain -Jther 
isuasurcs of bclf-cuncopt, sclf-acceptiu cc, self-ideal, per- 
rnvod self. concept.^ of others, seU-aeceptanct- of others and 
.*»tlf-idr-:il of olhcr.s. 

^ \'VYiUru*'nu of iJu- u%( I '-f ;ho iif-Jpih^! ruhilioijship Ui)fn 
•^'J^c'T.crpLN ;,„d I'ch J- d pr-rct ption*. of hclpt-rs w^r, soui'.lil 
i; cou»p;.: j.soh.*; h-aiu'.:', a,. \ l^ctv/i ci. the Wiwo oljscrvvd 
:• •«'.!.' , (AH \Ui Si'u nr.nlh (h; ol iIm- .sty<!y. 

'r.< i.'iri (' ttroui^s ( ( lurdrip.iiil:. wvio i:'::jjp;u-fd (he oiil- 
I the .•':udy ,iijd i...t J'.uia! in \n: t!:v»ii:c:.:i{lv diffcn.-nt in 
urn cj ilirja ar.J .\<-lf -ci.f.ropt.s. The Helper groui) wa.s 
o'»s. i! tu L.\hi!>:t ih< i.re;»»('s; ninoont o.'' hu rca.sc in tJj': most 
r. :...':j::juj;s j^-riajnih,: to pc r( cpljon.s oi uU ami others in com- 
v;il{i the cihci tv.i» <ir. up.s* over Mr diji'stion of (he study, 
C.'^\t•l^Llv. with rcj^u'd to £cU-idea) mej:>jreme.';l£, the Helper 
rrouj> chani'.cd tin- least. In fact, the inf-m chrr.go in one mea- 
b'l'O K,^ t'('Jf-ideal e» t:» otciinr-d bomov.-hat for fh<^ Helper j;j nip. 
Amon;: (ho jirocj/i^, the Nonconimittt-d group of students made 
fbweti mean chanj^cs for the dimensions i>erta)ninK lo self 
and others. 

The study fienerally domopctrated that students who helped 
oi.icrs on a face-to -fucc basis underwent greater jwsitive 



ci aiii>» in feclf -concept antl othei related dimensions tiiat did 
Kiuaenib wht^ hplped in service projects. Students who helped 
«... A factr-:o-fact basis underwent an even greater change in 
rv<. i;'..iiM n v.iih >iu.li uis who did i '\ participate ?..s ht lptrs at 
Fii:: iJy. n; ci»r'par*s<,n with iln: hittt»r mentioned noncoi.i- 
r iW J Mui!« i.*s. tl.« yUv.. iiiiUai dt ;iitmhlraii d that studtr.ts 
ur*j hi !i.t<i 4i. j-rrxiLt pH 'Ctiv tuuii rueiit .some greater nu.a- 
of chan'/t- in .1 pufilr. o '••ri-ction. 
Tiif rt huUi of thih jitui.S dociiniert ihc benefits which «. no 
r uup u<" lit'Shman stU'J»;iit , .»t a s:na:l IiIk lal art^ coib'f;i! rc- 
<• ived l\v so:\in{- as hcl;»-iv m ;r.t;mate helpinj; relaliunship? 
V :-.h !Ct.ird« d rlsilairn. 

Stuirf :.t*- v.hi partu-h/?.** <i a?. h< !.»'.rs in less personal st r- 
• Ml ca; .iLitii wvic o»»«-'.nt f! f- .w p.^'-.itjve chanr»e in their 

:cci.iiuii£ oi iht-mf '.-.'vi !; •»:.J olJu-rs, but not to a.'> la»'j;o :» m<.:\- 
I'i the chj.i ;;<i e.\pcr • ncf ;J by tho hc^lpcrs in pdvx.ai r*"-- 
ii.ii 0:1 chip's?. The strvirc wlper.s :i)so .shewed a d#-tTeabed 
/ •:. - ( :• t J •:>: M'y bet w f'en i r ft «. 5 - c one i pt a n d se If - i d ea 1 m ea tvj - 

•nci:i:;, 

S:ut!ti.tr. v.iiu wore iderlJlu-d .1^ r oncommitted to eithe; in- 
iini:.U* i*r cervicc helpii;.. rcl?.tionhh?ps' wt-rr not observed 10 
tii'VK undergone .sii^m fieri u p>^il)v#' ch«.nt;e m their perceptions 
^^ thf n:.vclve.s cr other pt-ople. 0\*''! th«» observed period, mea- 
'-•arements {or seii-coja-cpt and sell -ideal for the noncoinirjitted 
«iu'•L•n;^' (l:d ivH show a rt-durtion i:: differences. 

Ordc-i No. 74-!4.%4. 142 psRes. 



SOMK I::FFECTS of TUTORIXG KXPEfilENCES ON 
TUlX)m.\-G .\ND TUTOHED ELEMENTARY SCTIOOL 
CHILDREN 

VVylie CoIenMn JONES. JR., Eu.D. 
University of Georj;ia. 1973 

Supervisor: Bt-rt O. Richmond 

The eJfects of cross-a'^e twtorini: projects on self-esteem 
and attitudes toward subject matter is nn area previ*njsly un- 
e.vplored. The present study tested chances in self-eotcem as 
measured by the Co.)i)ersmith Self-Esteem lnventon>- fSEI) and 
the drawing heiiiht un the £ra£|a-_Pcfs;jn (DAP). 'This study 
also tested changes in attitude toward readinj: as measured hy 
the Estes Attitude Toward Reading Scale (ATRS). 

The sample was comprised of 172 rural. Diack children 
from low socio-economic environments who attended school 
m a northeast Georgia school system. Children in the sample 
were at least one year behind in reaU:n^ as measured by tho 
readin-jj subtest of the Wide Ra n^e .Achicv^nient T« *st (VVraT) 
and had IQ scores of 55 or above as measured by the Columbu. 
Mental Mnturit y Scab? (CMMS). 

Third and sixth ttrade children Wi-rv randomly assigned tu 
tutee and control groups. Fitth and eighth ::raUe children wt-re 
rarxh>r:ily assigned to tutor and control sjroups. Tutors and 
tutoes '.vere paired in order to assure that no tutor was rcidmi: 
at a lower level than his tutee^ After four training se.^st^ns 
for the tutors, both experimental and controi groups used ihe 
• Power Builders cards from Scjync*- J^estMji iJij\ssoc!au-s (.SRA) 

ii^5!]iIiL.?dJ?IiLDl!dili^ ^"^^'^^0 a we ^k^ for 45 nitnutea pe'r'TGyT ~ 
Teachers were available for both L-xpenmental and control 
groups, but only gave help whvn taU .-d upon. Teachers nitatcd 
4 between experimental and control groups. 

On the self-esteem nieasuri-s. a si.;nit*icant difference be- 
tween adjust ''d posttest scores uf cxpeniiu-mat and control 
groups was l-iund only in one ca^i-. Bi-hth gr.ide tuturs had 
significantly higher DAP sc.;rcs than thi-u r-Mitr j|s (p .05). 
Even here, the difference resulted more from decrease in 
scores of controls than from inc rease in n-ores of tutoi'S. 

Changes in atlitude toward reading wao .miy suoiificaiil be- 
tween fifth grade tutors and controls (p : .05). However th;s 
difference in atlitude resulted priraarily from decrease in 
scores bv the control group raiher »han from gains in s< f»rfS 
made by tutors. 

ERLC 



A significant difference in reading cain was shown by sixth 
grade tutees over their controls (p < .05). Eighth grade tutors 
and controls both showed 0.3 of a year gain :n reading, which 
is more gain than was to be expected ordimirily for these stu- 
dents. 

While r.-»siilts of the program were not noted as predicted, 
this does not imply that the program was not snccessful. nor 
that a similar program would not .surr^ed. Rather, implica- 
tions are that the outside factors influencing the lives of these 
children are far more powerful than might bo cX|)ected from a 
review of the literature. 

The results of the tests of the author's hyputlieses encour- 
age further investigation m the same areas st\:died. but over a 
longer time period, and with total oujjport from teachers. 

Orcier No. 74-4825. 123 pages. 



I. STUDENT VCLUNTEEH EFFECTIVEKESS IK 
A DELINQUENCY PREVENTION' EXPERIMENT, 
IL VALIDATION OF A SELECTION DEVICE FOR 
VOLUNTEER PROBATION OFFICERS 

Thomas Michael KELLEY, Ph.D. 
Wayne State- University. 1972 

Adviser: August Kerber 

The main ob)ect'\e of the present study was to investigate 
the effectiveness of one-to-one counseling relationships between 
college student-paraprofessionals and "pre-delinquent'' adoles- 
cents whose acting-out behavior had not yet reached a repetitive 
or assaultive nature. Some SO male undergraduate students 
from Wayne State University and Wayne County Community 
College in Detroit, Michigan were recruited, trained and super- 
vised in one- to* one counseling relationships with male adoles- 
cents referred from the Intake Department of the Wayne County 
Juvenile Court, also in Detroit. Students worked with their 
assigned juveniles for an entire academic year, spending a 
minimum of two to three hours per week with their cases. 
Class discussion and problem- solving sessions were held 
weekly. For their involvement in the program, students re- 
ceived from 5 to 12 hours of academic credit in Psychology, 

Pre and post measures of school grades, attendance, recidi- 
vism rates, and the Jesness Personality Inventory were col- 
lected for the treatment group and for a matched control group 
containing an equal number of subjects. Behavior ratings for 
both groups before and again after treatment were also obtained 
from school counselors, parents, and the studen* volunteers. 
Appropriate statistical computations were utilized to evaluate 
treatment impact. 

Results indicated that the treatment was not effective In 
preventing further delinquent behavior on the part of treatment 
youth as measured by either the number of treatment group 
recidivists, or the seriousness of offenses committed by re- 
cidivists. No significant differences were found between treat- 
ment recidivists and non- recidivists for the number of coun- 
seling contacts per month, number of hours per contact, number 
of contact months, age of student counselor, college of student 
counselor, or whether or not the student counselor had pre- 
vious supervised counseling experience with adolescents. The 
treatment also proved to be ineffective in terms of improving 
school grades or attendance of treatment group youth. Further- 
more, there were no significant differences between the totril 
treatment and control population on any of the sub- scales of 
the Jesness Personality Inventory, 

Companion counseling was effective in improving the school 
behavior of treatment group youth as judged by the ratings of 
school counselors. Significant improvements in school be- 
havior (compared to the control group) also generalized to both 
Wayne State University and Wayne County Community College 
sub-groups. The treatment was further effective in improving 
the level of adjustment and ability to cope with problems for 
treatment group youth as measured by the ratings of the stu- 
dent counselors. Also, the treatment was judged effective in 



improving the behavior of treatff»ent group youth at home as 
measured by the ratings of parents. Furthermore, treatment 
group adolescents counseled for longer periods of time tended 
to display lower rates of school truancy. Those treatment 
group adolescents counseled by students from Wayne County 
Community College vchei} compared to the control group sIiov/«,-d 
significant improveoient on the Jusness Personality sub- scales 
of Immaturity and Social Anxiety. Finally, treatment group 
adolescents counseled for lunger periods of time tended to 
ttnpto\if on the Je^ness Person.ility sub-scale of Withdrnv.*il. 

A secondaiy ijoal of the present project was to validate a 
potential selection instrument for xolunteer probation officers 
called the Critical Incident Response Test. This instrument 
was developed by the Volunteer Case-Aid D-^partment at the 
Oakland County Juvenile Court w Pontiac, Michigan. The in- 
strument was administered to approximately 50 experienced 
and inexperienced student volunteers at the Wayne County 
Juvenile Court. The ability of the test to distinguish between 
experienced and inexperienced student- paraprofessionals was 
also evaluated. 

Results indicated that the Critical Incident Response Test 
displayed a high level of concurrent validity for the Wayne 
County student volunteers. Individual items of the CIRT had 
little power to Jiscrimmate between experienced and inexperi- 
enced volunteers.. Although the experienced group scored sig- 
nificantly higher on the instrument than the inexperienced 
group, other manipulations of the data seemed to indicate that 
these ditferenccs were probably due to variables other than 
experience or success as a volunteer. 

Order No, 73-12.548« 140 pa-^res. 



.\ OKSCRiPTION AND I-.V.ALU.\Tlo:* OF .\ PUOGR.\M TO 
TfLMN UNr\-ERS!Ty ST'uDKNT l>f.f-R COUNSELORS TO 
COMML'MC.\TE UNDKRST.ANDiNG. .ACCEPTANCE WD 
SINCERITY 

U.mn Id Richard KOPITA. Ph.D. 
The University oi .Mu-hi'^'an,^ 1073 

Chairma-i: Garry R. Walz 

The iniipo-.o of this iiivesti^Mtion -.v.ts to cKplorc the effects 
of an e\periaienlal Iramnijc i>:0'r:a:ii for potcnti.tl iM:i:'e.'*sitv 
student peer coun.selors desii^nod to iinprov«? their oul'.vard 
communication of umler.slam'iiit:, .lucoptancc. ami sinceritv m 
a theriipeutic rel.itionship. The folio ji/:r*: majDr h-.polhcses, 
stated in null form, '.vero vxu mined: 

1. Thero w.il be no statisticaliv significant diUeronco be- 
t^veen the pre- aiu! t.ost-tost mcui scoros \tiihin each oi the 
throe treatment i: roups rei;arcii;iir tht- dovlopmcnt of verbal 
.skills to communicate ujiderst.iiidini:, acceptanvt-, :tnd sincerity. 

2. There will tie t\o statistically si'^nificant dilterence be- 
tween the pre- ar.d post-test me.ia .<;core.«; betw<>en the thret* 
treatment 'groups rctardint; th»* de\e!opnient of verbal .>kills 
lo communicate under.standiny, acceptance, and .-sincerity. 

3. Within each jjroiip, there will t)e no statistical Iv signifi- 
cant difference between the pre- and po.st-test mean .scores 

of the instrument.s which measure tliose attitudt-s essential for 
communicati!;«; understiindini:, acceptance, aad siprerity. 

4. Between each i^roup. there will be no statisticallv sit;- 
nifican! difference between tlie pre- and post -test mean scores 
of the instniments "hich nieaoure those alt it ude.s essential for 
communicaiini? u.-ulerstandinii, acceptance. a:»d .sincerity. 

These f^ur major null hypotheses wpre triwwlated into sub- 
hypotheses appropnate to the mea'iurmir ipsininu'nt used for 
the .studv. A pre- post-co;itrol i:roi:p d«-.';it'n was utiluu-d for 
the res'jarrh. The .subjects v;ere torty-t.vo u-;:'. c'rsit\ students 
enrolled in an intr'Khict<;rv educational p?>-. cbM^vrv <'oi:i-se at 
the aniversitv of Michigan dunm: th.- mU term 1072. Sttidents 
were matched accordtni: to at?e, sok. marital .status, vear in 
school, and academic major, and laiuJojiiU as.«5t«(ned to «7Re 
E.Kperi mental Group and two control {groups. 
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The e.xperimental training program was an adaptation of 
Gilmore's (1969) training; procedure and was administered over 
a iifteen-week period. The proirram was designed to train peer 
counselors specifically to improve their skilLs in commumcat- 
int: understandm-;, acceptance, and sincerity by: (I) providing 
opportunities for the individual to confront /explore, and e.x- 
pand his limitations of understanding .icteptanco. .uid .Ninceritx- 
and (2) structuriRjc activities to practice directl> the behaviors 
which communicate these three attitudes. Coittrol Gioyp A 
utilized a structured human relations trainini: piouran^ 'Ahile 
Control Group B relied on an un.stpactured liuman relations 
trainin*; program. Sample sizci> for the E.\.)eri mental Group 
Control Group A, and Coatrol Group B were thirteen, fifteen * 
ind fourteen, respect ivelv. * * 

The following instruments were used in iratheriui; the pre- 
()OSt-data: The Accurate Enip.ithv. Nor.possessive Warmth 
Genuineness, and Oierall Therapeutic Relationship Subscales 
5f Trua> *s Therapeut^ijc_^ Qu ostiomiaire were used 

to assess group members* ability KroulwardJ'. romnru.nicate 
understandm.T^ acceptance, .ind smcoritv. \^hiio Ber^cM-'s Ac- 
ccptancc^oijM^^ Rokeadrs I>t».TSutism S^lo 

and the Ca!i;.Qrni.i P^J^c^Kll£>ljlca^^ ' 

scales) were cmplc. ed to examine tho.se attitudes of the group 
members purported to enhance the communicalion of under- 
standing, acceptance, and .Mncerit\. 

Based on ttie analyses, the follo-.vmg fmchmis were obtained: 

1. Tlie Esptrsniental Group .showed significant withm group 
changes for both the perlormance and attitudmal nie.isures: 
Control Group A .s'lo.ved si:;niUcant withm group changes on 
the performance measures and the Acceptance f»f Solf and 
Others Scale : and Control Group R obtained noTis'ijTJtTic^ui 
^ixhm t;roup c!i:.r.-cs on all the scales except the Fx Subscale 

i:i winch negative t-\alue was obtained. 

2. Across I'ruup comparisons revealed limited statistical 
sinnifica.ni-f txetpt lor dogmatism and F.\ scores where the 

fimt M..1 C- .i:,, J the cuateM positiVL cJ.auRes. 

Dirccioijji l^•v^:d^ indicated thai ihe Expenmcntal and 
C.M-.tro! Group A traiung programs produced Ihp most favor- 
cIkii.i-.os. 

T.':i- JciloA-jn- mair.r toaclu^-ions rc drav;n from I)Oth the 
d..l.i aiuUsis and .a eull (-bservatior.s of the author: 

1. Ai.iliiv to coii.i: unicate undt rstanding, acceptance and 
sitirenl\ ::i .t tl:erapeui:c relation.ship can be a'fected tl«ough 
iK»i!i •Iniu.Moral tP.ouis" and attitudr c(.if-;,.ccssmcns but 
more adt<ij.iu wa\!. f.f n:ea«;ui iiiu tlunee are needed. 

2. From :b»' Kuju-rviMng lounscloi 's point of view, in se- 
lertinc peer cour.Ml^r tr.mue.c. it is espcciallv critical to 
select tho.ce lodr iduuN uho are clui ractensiiJany similar 
:u.d uhr. iios^t.»..s tiK.vt personal qualities which foster change 
whci txposid to :m u- t :periences. 

3. Mruc'ured traimnt! protziaui.s tend to produce more 
favorable a:titudr :,nd performance changes than unstructured 
tniiniRj- ;»ninraii;s. 

4. Altitudes Oi acd-planee. dogmatism, and flexibility 
.»s-.c!ioloi;ica!n)indodness appear to be tangential to tlie out- 
uard comniumcation of understandinii, acceptance, and sin- 
ceritv. and appear not to have any direct lelationship to en- 
naiicim: tin t!)ci'a|.eutic triad. 

A replication of this study in different .settings is needed. 

Order No. 74-3664, 310 pages. 



A STUDY OF THE USB OF UNDERACHIEVING STUDENTS 
AS TUTORS FOR EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 

Virginia Oleson KREUTZER, Ph.D. 
Brigham Young University, 1973 

Chairman: Lester N. Downing 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effect a 
studen tutoring program for emoUonally disturbed children 
of the UUh Sute HospiUl Youth Center had i.n tutors in the 



areas of reading, personal adjustment and social adjustment 
during the period from November 1, 1972, to AprU 1 1973 
The tutors were selected from underachieving studeirts in the 
ninth grade at Farrer Junior High Schooh There was no sig- 
nificant difference between the tutor experimental group and 
the control group after the tutoring experience. Efforts at 
measurement and statistical workup failed to demonstrate 

Order No. 73-29,512, 131 pages. 



PEER liTILIZATlON AS A PRIMARY AGENT FOR 
EFFECTING BEHAVIOR.\L CHANGE IN MENTALLY 
RETARDED CHILDREN 



Jerome Elliott KRISTAL, D.Ed. 
University of Oregon, 1973 

Adviser: Earl Brabandt 



Purpo.so 

The pu.poot; of the .<;tud> was to determine -.Wielh-r the ii.se 
of peer tno'?els mcilitated the acqui.sition o! .ippropi iate social 
behaviors deemed iieCL'Ssar>- for tho succes.^tul inte;^r.ition of 
educablo montally retarded (KMR) st]bj»*cis into a rejojla:- i-l.iss 
settinjj. The three major hypoihesori pr*'j»ontefl Wf»re: 

1. Tiiero '.voi'.ld be no difference in the proportion en .ippro- 
priate social behavior ratini: between EMR children paired xith 
peer models and tnose K.MR children not paired -.vith peer 
models. 

2. There would be no difference l»et\veen the proportion oi 
appropriate social behaviors across phases for the KMR children 
children pairt d miUi pt-cr models and the EMR children not 
paired with peer niodeU. 

3. There would be no difference in the f;dms in social ac- 
ceptability ratint:.s for E.\:R childro;; paired with peer models 
and E.MR ildien m»t paired with pe er ntodels. 

Older No. 73-28,G08. 140 papcs. 



THE FtOLE OF RESIDENCE HALL COUNSELORS AS 
PERCEIVED BY AD^^NISTRATORS» RESIDENT 
ASSISTANTS. AND STUDENTS 

Larry Lee MANGUS, Ed.D. 
Indiana University, 1972 

Chairman: Dr. Elizabeth A. Greenleaf 

The purpose of this study was to determine the perceptions 
of the role of residence hall counselors as held by adminis- 
trators, resident assistants, and students at Indiana Univprsity. 

The data for the study were obtained from a 77 item ques. 
tionnaire which was developed from the descriptions of the 
resident assistant position as listed ui the Staff Afanual; Indi- 
a na Univer sity Reside nce Halls and Undercra duTtTsnjden'ts'as 
Members oTi Fb Residence Hall Staff. The UemsliTthe instTSl 
meat were grouped under five major areas of responsibility 
of residence hall counselors: (1, assistin-^ individual students, 
(2) enforcing rules and regulations, (.1) cstablishin,i the environ- 
ment in the residence hall. (4) advisim; student (^-oups. and 
(5) perfor.Timg administrative duties. The questionnaire, 
whjch had a reliability test score oi .36, was distributed to 
16G administrators. 105 resident asbijt.ints. and 2,132 stu- 
dents living IP. two rchidential cent»»r3 at Indiana University, 
there was a 91 per cent return from adnnnistr.ators. a 92 per 
cen» return from resident assistants, and a 73 per rent return 
from students. 

The participants rated each item u\ the questionnaire on a 



fi\e choice continuum ranKing from strongly agree to strongly 
disagree. The responscb to the items m the questionnaire 
were key punched on IBM data cards. Frequency and per- 
centage distributions were determined by means of the QUAPI 
computer program. The BMD02S Contingency Table Analvsis 
program was used to lest for significant differences of opinion 
among ihe three publics as well as among studems when ana- 
1yt:cd by st^\, class rank, ajid differentiated housing programs. 
The .05 level was used to accept or reject a null hypothesis. 

The responses of students differed significantly from the 
res|)onses of administrators and resident assistants for G9 and 
67 of the 77 Items respectively. The responses of adminis- 
trators and resident assistants were more positive than the 
resjwnses of studems to nearly all of the items. Students re- 
sponded negatively to items with which they could personally 
identify, i.e., to items which indicated the resident assistant 
should have some concern about the well-being, personal life 
style, environment, or academic conerns of students. They 
also responded negatively to items which dealt with resident 
assistants reporting students who violate university and resi- 
dence hull regulations and state laws. 

The opinions of administrators differed from resident as- 
sistants for Al of the 77 items. Administrators responded 
more positively than resident assistants to items concerning 
the enforcement of rules and regulations, the setting of exam- 
ples for students to follow, and the performance of some ad- 
ministrative duties. 

Female students responded more positively toward Items 
dealing with rule enforcement whereas male students re- 
sponded more positively to receiving academic assistance 
from resident assistants. 

Freshmen responded less iwsitively to items with which 
they could personally identify. Sophomores, juniors, and se- 
niors were more positive toward items dealing with resident 
assistants helping individual students. Seniors responded 
more negatively in the areas of enforcing rules and regulations 
and being an example for students to follow. 

The physical structure of the residence hall and the exis- 
tence of differentiated housing programs had an impact upon 
the perceptions that students had of the role of resident assis- 
tants. The responses of members of foreign language houses, 
self-governing upperclass units, cooperative living units, apart- 
ment type cooperative units, and residence scholarship units 
varied significantly from non-differentiated housing students. 
The responses of members of special academic floors and 
freshmen-sophomore halls did not very significantly when 
compared with non-academic residents and randomly assigned 
freshmen and sophomores. Order No. 73-6987, 303 pages. 



THE EFFECTIVENESS OF PEER-LED AND ADULT-LED 
GROUP COUNSELING OF BEHAVIo'rAL PROBLEM GIRLS 
IN A MIDDLE SCHOOL 

Arthur L. MAHGRO, Ph.D. 
Fordham University. 1973 

Mentor: Robert Naun 

The purpose of this study was to examine the effectiveness 
of peer-led and adult-led group work with behavioral problem 
girls in a middle school in a Westchester community in New 
York State. This study compared the pre-post change in four 
groups: one led by a school counselor, one led by a counselor 
wit'j a peer as co.-leader, one led by a peer as group leader, 
and a co.atrol group. 

The selected subjects were randomly asst^ied to four 
groups of a, 8, 8, and 8. The groups met for J 6 sessions. The 
group leaders were a fully certified New York State female 
iraidince counselor and a trained eightli grade female peer. 

In ordor to determine the effects of the different group 
leadc'rs, all subjects were administered the Education Scale, 
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the SeU-Olhers Questionnaiie, the Uatint: Scale for Pupil AcIjUbt- 
ment, and the Picking Friends sociometric test at the bet'.inniu*» 
and end of the counseling sessions. In addition, the experimenrer 
tabulated the number of absences, detentions, and tardinesses 
accruing for each subject during; the pre-counselin« and post- 
counseling periods. Th^> data obtained from these sources were 
submitted to statistical treatment. 

The following were the results of the analysis ol the data: 

1. The analysis of the pre-counseling ;md post-counseling 
mean scores for detentions showed lewer detentions for all 
lour groups with the peer-led group showing the greatest de- 
crements in the post-counseling period when comparisons were 
made among the Counselor-led, the Counselor and Peer-led, 
the Peer- led, and the Control groups. 

2. The analysis of the pre-counseling and post-counseiing 
mean scores of the number of absences of the subjects in the 
groups showed no significant reduction in the number of limes 
absent from school when comparisons were made among the 
Counselor-led, the Counselor and Peer-led, the Peer-led, and 
the Control groups. 

3. The analysis of the pre-counseling and post-counseling 
•nean scores of the number of tardinesses of the subjects in 
the groups showed no significant reduction in the number of 
times tardy to school when comparisons were made among the 
Counselor-led, the Counselor and Peer- led, tht Peer- led, and 
the Control groups. 

4. The analysis of differences between the pre- and post- 
test mean scores of the Education Scale indicated no significant 
change in attitude toward school when comparisons were made 
among the Counselor-led, the Counselor ami Peer- led. the 
Peer-led, and Control groups. 

5. The analysis of the difference between the pre- and post- 
test mean scores of the Self-Others Questionnaire indicated no 
significant change in attitude toward self or toward others in 

the subjects when comparisons were made among the Counselor- 
led, the Counselor and Peer-led, the Peer-led. and Control 
groups. 

6. The analysis of the differences between the pre- and post- 
test mean scores of the Rating Scale for Pupil Adjustment 
showed no change m teacher rated pupil adjustment when com- 
parisons were made among the Counselor-led, the Counselor 
and Peer-led, the Peer-led, and Control groups, 

7. The analysis of the differences between pre- and post- 
test mean scores showed no significant change m choice oi 
friends as measured by the sociometric test Picking Friends 
when comparisons were made among the Counselor-lod, the 
Counselor and Peer-led, the Poor-led, and Control groups. 

Order No. 73-16.053] 144 pages. 



THE EFFECTS OF PEER-TUTORING ON LOW ACHIEVING. 
DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS IN POLK COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 



of the peer-tutored and non-tutored groups chosen to repre- 
sent the same percenUge of sex, race, and achievement level 
as that of the total disadvantaged, low achieving, subject area 
population. All students in both the experimental and control 
groups were assigned to the same teacher in their respective 
subject areas. 

The peer.tutors were chosen from high achieving, disad- 
vantaged students who had completed English or social science 
the previous year. The peer-tutors received ten hours of train- 
ing in techniques of tutoring. The peer-tutored groups re- 
ceived two hours per week of tutoring during the semester 
The non-tutored groups received no special treatment. 

All students in the study were given a teacher-made. 50 
Item, objective test during the first week of the fal^ term The 
test in each subject area was based on the course objectives 

One week before the close of the fall term, the students in 
each subject area were given a 50 item, teacher-made, obiec- 
tive test. The tests were based on the course objectives. ' 

Analysis of co-variance was used to compute^ adjusted 
F ratio for each subject. Mean comparisons were made through 
Uie use of the _t test of quality point averages between the peer- 
tutored and non-tutored groups in each subject area. A t test 
was used to compare a third group of randomly selecled'stu- 
dents quality point averages in each subject area with the peer- 
tutored and non-tutored students' quality point averages. 

The problem was structured by seeking answers to eight 
^ 3"«stion8 concerning academic achievement of low achleWnR 
disadvantaged students. Based on data analyzed in this study, 
the following conclusions appear to be warranted. 
nrhLpT!l^''f "° statisticaUy significant difference in the 
achievement of peer-tutored, disadvantaged, low achieving stu- 
or in Ih"^ nrp."*; r"^ non-tutored students in the area of English 
01 in the area of social science, when measured by pre-test 
iwst-test methods, ^ ^ 

.rhf; Jri'!'"f "V"^ "° ^statistically significant difference in the 
den " ° 1 disadvantaged, low achieving stu- 

dents and similar non-tutored students in the area of EngUsh 

f '"''."^ ""''^^ ^hen measured by comparing 

quality point averages in each subject area. ^ 

3. There was no statisticaUy significant difference in the 

d^, ir^ndTi 1 ^r-'T^''^ diLdvantaged. bw achLv ng s u- 
dents and randomly selected students in the area of Englifh 
or the area of social science, when measured by comparing 
quaUty point averages in each subject area. ^ 

4. There was no statistically significant difference in the 
achievement of non-tutored, disadvantaged, low achieving stl 
dents and randomly selected students in the area of English 
or the area of social science, when measured by comparing 
quaUty point averages in each subject area. 

It IS recommended that studies should be undertaken with 
larger sample sizes, unlimited amounts of peer-tutoring and 
careful control of the tutoring to correlate with course ob^el- 
• Order No. 74-2904, 99 pages. 



iMorris Bill MOORE. Ed.D. 
Mississippi Stale University, 1973 

Director; Dr. Walter E. Sistrunk 

The purpose of this study was to compare peer -tutored, low 
achieving, disadvantaged students and a similar group of non- 
tutored students to determine if pecr-tutoring could influence 
academic achievement in English and social science. The sub- 
jects in this study wer? first semester freshmen at Polk Com- 
munity College. They were 1972 high school graduates, having 
Florida Twelfth Grade Test Scores below the 40th percentile 
in a sub-score area of English or <;ocial science. 

Seventy-two low achieving, disadvantaged students were se- 
lected, using stratified random sampling techniques, and as- 
signed to i)eer-tutoreri and non-tutored groups in English lOL 
Sixty-six low achieving, disadvantaged students were selected 
and assigned in a similar manner in American Studies 105. 
This represents a 20 per cent stratified random sample in each 




THE EFFECT OF GLASSER PEER GROUP COUNSEUNG 
UPON ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE, SELF SATISFACTION 
PERSONAL WORTH, SOCIAL INTERACTION AND SELF 
ESTEEM OF LOW ACHIEVING FEMALE COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN 

Michael Brian O'NEIL, Ph.D. 
The University of Akron, 1973 

It was the purpose of this study to investigate the effect of 
Classer peer group counseling on residential female, college 
freshmen %-ho demonstrated patterns of low achievement and 
low self esteem. Low achievement was determined by a first 
semester grade point average of 2.2 or below. Students below 
the mean on the Tennessee Self Concept Scale were considered 
as possessing a low self esteem. The study utilized student 
group leaders trained in Glasser group techniques. The sample 
consisted of 48 volunteer female college freshmen. The in- 
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vestigator expected to find significant differences in grade point 
average between those receiving Glasser group counseling and 
those receiving no group counseling. He also expected to find 
sij^nificant differences in self satisfaction, personal worth, so- 
cial interaction and self esteem as measi'red by trie Tennessee 
Self Concept Scale between those receiving Glasser group coun- 
seling and those receiving no group counseling. The sample 
was divided into low ability and high ability groups by pre- 
dicted grade point averages recorded by the Admissions staff. 
Experimental results were analyzed by utilizing five two way 
analyses of variance to test five null hypotheses. The investi- 
gator reported that there were no staUsUcaUy significant dU- 
ferences in grade point averages, nor in the seU satisfaction 
the personal seU. the social seU or the seU esteem scales as 
measured by the Tennessee Self Concept Scale between those 
receiving Glasser group counseling and those receiving no group 
counseUnj/. Order No. 74-9774, 109 pa-es 



A STUDY OF TflE ETFFECT OF PEER COUNSELING ON 
THE CONCEPT OF SELF AND OTHERS OF NINTH GRADE 
STUDENTS AT CHRISTIAN BROTHERS HIGH SCHOOL 

Luther Ansel PARKER. Ed. D. 
Memphis State University, 1973 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate the effects of peer 
couaseling on the concept of self and others of ninth i^rade stu- 
oents at Christian Brothers Wv^h School in Memphis, Tennes- 
s^-e. The study was organized to measure the effec-ts of coun- 
se!mg leadership, i^roup sizo, and treatment replication using 
cae cclf-conoopt scale and one semantic differential to incUca'te 
cha;i;:c» in sell concept, one semantic differential to indicate 
change in perceptioit of others, and one semantic differential 
to indicate preference for leadership and preference (or ^.roup 
Size. The effects of the three independent variables (leader- 
ship, size of group, and replication) were determined by a sta- 
tistical analysis of the chanj;e .scores (the difference between 
the pre-test and post-test administration of the Tennessee Self- 
Concept Scale, Semantic Differential I. and Semantic Differ- 
ential II) and by a statistical analysis of th> post-test scores 
of Semantic Differential III, Parts A and B. 

One hundred thirty-five ninth grade students participated in 
the study. These students were randomly assigned to one of 
three groups: e.xperiniental group (peer counseled), control 
group 1 (professional counseled)^ and control group 2 (no coun- 
seling). Three peer counselors worked with the experimental 
group and three professional counselors worked with the con- 
;rol I group. Each counselor had one group of five members 
:nd one group of ten members. The remaining forty-five stu- 
dents made up control group 2. which receive.-^ no c ounseling. 
The counseling groups met for a fifty-minute session each week 
.or a total of si.xteen weeks. 

The following instruments were administered to all sub- 
jects as a pre-test and post-test measure: 1. The Tennessee 
Self-Concept Scale. 2. Semantic Differential I. 3. Semantic 
Differential II. The e.xperimental group and control group 1 
received an additional post-test, Semantic Differential III: A-B 
The analysis of these data revealed: 

1. There was no significant difference in the effects of lead- 
ership between the e.xperimental and the two control groups, 
however, there was a significant difference between control' 
group 1 and control group 2. Control group 1 evidenced a more 
positive effect on the self-concept of the students. A prefer- 
ence for peer or professional leadership v;as not indicated. 

2. The data did substantiate a difference in the effects be- 
tween the small counseling group and the large counselinggroup 
The small counseling group produced a positive change in self- 
concept; the large counseling group produced a negative change 
n self-concept. The students stated a definite preference for 

a small counseling group over the large group. 

3. There was a significant difference* among replications. 
The individual characteristics of the counselors, both neer and 
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the^i^ujs''^' produced a significant variation in scores among 

4. A lesser degree of satisfaction with size of »-cunseUntf 
group was expressed by students who received profe.sslonal 
counseling in the large group than by students in other coun- 
seling groups. 

T^itf ""^^^"^^'^^^^ P^^' counseling is a sound and 
worthwhile endeavor. Professional counselors might utilize 
peer counseling as a supplementary part of their counseling 
program. Order No. 73-22,637, 113 pages 



T^-rf r^^oo^r^^^^^^*^ A COMMUNICATIONS 
A^SIelf n^^^ INVOLVING FACILITATIVE RESpSnG 
r.^^^,. ^"^^^^^^"^^ TRAINING FOR STUDENT 
VOLUNTEERS IN COLLEGE RESIDENCE HALLS 

Jaquelyn Liss RESNICK, Ph.D. 
The University of Florida, 1972 

Chairman: Joe Wittmer 

th^ of^^t^.c'^r°^\°^. ^'""^^ ^^v^loP investigate 

the effects of a brief communication skills program on the in- 
orpersonal effectiveness of participants in the Student Volun- 
teer program at the University of Florida. Student Volunteers 
are selected undergraduate students who enroll In a credited 
^.Tll " '° ^'""^^"^ development In the university setting 
fpnn?°.^' !'^'''^ '° ^ ^^""^1 counselors to 

1? "'^ residence halls. Research has demon- 

tnt^HvlJ ^uT^^ effectiveness of training paraprofesslonals 
to facilitate their interpersonal functioning with helpees 

An experimental treatment program which integrated com- 
munication skills with additional seU-dlsclosure training 
(Uronp I) was compared with a communication skills training 
program alone (Group 11) and a control group receiving delayed 
treatment following the investigation (Group III). A two-part 
model of communication was employed: the generator of the 
message, the discloser; and the percelver who assigns mean- 
ing to the communication, the facllitative respondent 

The training program combined three major trends in meth- 
odology: systematic, integrated didactic and experiential train- 
mg; the use of videotape and Interpersonal Process Recall- 
and the mlcrocounsellng paradigm. The training was led by 
two experienced counselors from the University Counseling 
Renter. The three groups were composed of 15 female mem- 
bers each. 

The dependent variables were Facllitative Resp onding (FR); 
Helpee-Dlsclosure (HP); and SeU-Disclosure fSD) The nnli 
hypotheses were that there would be no systematic interaction 
effects between treatment and time of testing across groups 
for the three dependent variables. 

The Ss acted as helpers and helpees In separate 15-ninute 
analogue counseling sessions with standard partners both ij'*- 
fore and after the experimental treatment. Excerpts from 
these audiotape- recorded Interviews were coded, randomly 
ordered, and submitted to trained judges for rating. The in- 
struments used were two process rating scales: the Cross 
Ratings of Facllitative Inter personal Functlom ng ScalT7?nFl , 
and the Helpee SeU-Expioratl on In Interpersonal Process 
Scale (DX). Measures of FR were obtained from the GIF 
scale; measures of HD and SD were obtained from thToX 
scale The rater rellaollity (r) calculated between judge" 
ranged from .91 to .98. 

According to the split-plot design with repeated measures, 
a two-way analysis of variance was performed across the three 
groups for each dependent variable. Significant pre- to post- 
treatment gains were found across groups for FR and SD. 
However, the null hypotheses were accepted since Interaction 
effects did not reach statistical significance. It was not pos- 
sible to conclude from the analysis of the data that any one 
treatment demonstrated greater effectiveness as a training 
piogram. * 
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It was interesting to note that for Group I, pre- to post- 
trontment tjains were significant at the .05 level with respect 
to FR. These differences were not found for the other two 
ni'oups. Subjective evaluations made by the trainees following 
treatment indicated that they perceived the training as a valu- 
able experience. This was not confirmed by the objective rat- 
iiijcs, vitcre the average base level of functioning was found to 
be sibTi i:c:»ar;y lesb than xDinimailv facilitative. 

The relationship between FR .iccl I!D was re-examined in 
terms,cf helpee-characteristics. i'earson product-moment 
correUuons between FR and HD were calculated for pre- 
treatment, post -treatment, and combined data. The relation* 
ship between FR and HD was found to be statistically signifi- 
cant for low disclosfcrs, as expected. For high disclosers, 
however, the correlations between FR and HD did not reach 
significance, suggesting that the depth of sell -exploration of 
high disclosers is independent of the level of facilitative con- 
ditions offered. 

The implications of these findings were discussed with re- 
spect to the training program and the theoretical and method- 
ological issues regarding the complex relationship between 
FR and HD. Limitations of the current program were noted 
and directions for further research were indicated. 

Order No, 73-29,206, 131 pages. 



EFFECTi) OF A SEMISTRCCTURED LISTENING GROUP 
EXPLRIENCE ON FRESHMEN RESIDE.VCE HALL 
STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN- 
WHITEWATER. fPng..s 8?.116, nroviously copyrighted 
niate.-ial not microfilmed at rwiuest nf author. Available 
for consultation at the Indiapj University Library! 

Ven:tjn Loe REXROA I*. Ed.D. 
Indiana University. 1973 

Chairman: Dr. U.inen F. B:o'vn 

ProijltMn: The prohi.^ju . { the MuUv ^vas: (1) to iir/osti-ate 
the effects of a -^etnistrjctui-ed lislenini: croup cvp*. nonce on 
experimental Mibjects* semantic perceptions of self and other's 
and tl oir perceptions of their residence hall environment* 

(2) to investigate the effects of a Sfmistructnrcd listening 
j:roup oxptTiciice led Uy a paraprufossional leader on the ex- 
perinicnlal subjects* srn.an:ic perccptious of self knd others 
and liicir iMTCcplions of ti.eii rc*»idence hall en\ ironnient: and 

(3) to iiAfslijratf ihc effects of a scinist nicturcd listeninc; 
r.rot'p v\in yu '.in- Ud by a profe<;sioi;al (»iv»up leader on the 

iNj cr*::M iiial .»*ubjtcts' r<n.a:iuc pcrceptuins of self and olhers 
ntid their pcivtj tioiiK of il.oir ic.*...hacc UuW ofivironn.ent. 

il?!i:f i:^!*:!^ ^* P'J-M-ttst on!y control gioup dcsipn was 
u.ccd to t'eit r;:iir.r if xuc vo rc i-ignificnnt differences be- 
twrt-n the ih) i,c trejtmoiii c«"riauioMs uf.d controls. Thirty 
UW.W frt-^hiiun 5?tiiJ(r:.< n- rjiaiojiil-. as5!ij;ned from a 
group of 243 to each of Uw three frcntmci-.t protp?: a::d the 
control i!rnii,». Trvatnient One coi:i.;stt d f»f three ..roups of 
Muritats c,M?;i: ll.t- Lisle. •:.!;£: Gnu-p i'lcprain Ud b\ profes. 
s:onaI- (MasU-r> f)c::rci :n Counpthiu: and thirty'hours of 
t:roup e\ptri( f.ci). Trtatn tnt Two consisted of three ^iroups 
of Plydents ucn;... the Lif ttmni^ Grrup Proi-ram led by parapro- 
fCP-Monals (uppeitlas? uiultn'.radu.ttc 5-tudenls), and Tieatinent 
Three, desipr.ed 10 control for ih'» plactlio tffcct, consiFtcd of 
three jrroup?- of sfjder.ts not usmj; Li^tomnj: Group Pro- 
gram led hv parapro^esPionals. Group members* responses 
on tuo vomani:c differentia! scales <ind the Ratmi: ?cale to 
Identdv Refidence Ha!l Environmemal Conditions were ana- 
lyzed c^in^ a one-way analysis of vai laiice de&ipn. The F 
test ^\a.s applied and the .05 leu-l of confidence was u^ed to 
reject the mill hvpolhescp. In a.sscssmj: the differences be- 
twecn profcss:onallv and prraprofes-sionaHy led groups, a 
t-tept was used in the a.-ialv.sis of the data. 

Findinr.s: (1) No j-iitnificanl differences were found to e.Nist 
between the perceptions of self and others between tieatments 



and controls. (2) No significant differences were found between 
the members of the Listening Group Program led by-parapro- 
fessionals and controls on their scores on ihe Rating Scale to 
Identify Residence Hall Environmental Coiidilions* (3) There 
^^-as a significant difference between members of groups in 
the Listening Group Program led by professionals and controls 
on the Rating Scale to Identify Residence Hall Environmental 
Conditions. (4) Subjective data gathered at the conclusion of 
the Listening Group Program yielded an overwhelming ma- 
jority of positive responses. (5) All of the paraprofessional 
group leaders involved in the Listening Group Program felt 
that It was a very positive experience and most of them con- 
tinued meeting with their groups after the regular treatment . 
had terminated. (6) There were no sigmficant differences be- 
tween subjects led by professionals and paraprofessionals in 
the areas of the perceptions of self and olhers. (7) Groupb 
led by paraprofessionals were significantly more positive in . 
their perceptions of their residence hall environmental condi- 
tions than those led by professionals. 
, Conclusions; (1) Paraprofessionals can be used as effec- 
tively as professionals as leaders in the Listening Group Pro- 
gram. (2) The Listening Group Program was well received 
and considered a ver>. positive experience by freshmen stu- 
dents hvmg in residence halls at UW^W. (3) Paraprofes- 
sionals enthusiastically take part in and feel very positive 
about the Listening Group Program. (4) There were no dif- 
ferential effects on self concept and concept of others on sub- 
jects involved in the Listening Group Program, .subjects who 
took part in a smaJl group experience, and controls. 

Order No. 73-10.860, 111 pages. 



c^fr^^x^!^-'^^^^ ^^^^ OF THE EMERGENCE OF TWO 
STLT)ENT-PEER COUNSELING OFFICES ^wo 

Louis Conley RICE, Ph.D. 

The University of Michigan, 1973 

Co-Chairmen: Robert T. Blackburn, James A, Lewis 

This study investigates an organized effort by a group of 
studems to provide peer counseling in an academic setting 
A case study was designed to investigate the emergence of two 
student counselin^u agencies which developed at approximately 
K f f ^ 0^^^ in the College of Literature, Science, and 

iuWchi^n ^"'"'^^ Education at The University 

Against a model adapted from Katz and Kahn propositions 
ll^^tl^'^o^''. development of organizations as outlined in their 
text, The Social Psychology of Organizations, the two agencies 
are compared. The four sUges of development propose! in the 
model include: 1) historical background, 2) envlronmeS prior 
to agency establishment, 3) formal establishment of the agen- 
cies, and 4) the period subsequent to establishment. Each suc- 
cessive phase of the emergence of the agencies had distinctive 
em^' "'"'^'f ; J'" ^^^^P-'-^^ve analysis of the conditions of 
emergence and the stages identified in the model of organlza- 
t;onal development comprise th^ major portion of the study 
The study reveals considerations for the development of 
student-peer counseling agencies: 1) the prevailing climate of 
the school or college and the nature of student-faculty relation- 
ships, 2) the quality of student leadership and commitment lo 
the agency, 3) the extent of politicized endeavors to exercise 
power or influence m the school or college, and 4) the degree 
0 autonomy allowed the student agency. The nurturing of such 
stuaent groups requires attention to the sensitive balance be- 
tween forms of control that will insure accountability and a de- 
sign for the agency that promotes autonomy. 

In conjunction with recent extensions of student involvement 
in the university community, formal student academic assls- 
.ance programs are developing. The evidence from this Inves- 
ligation suggests that ft is important to seek greater under- 
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standing about the condtUons under which students can be 
encouraged to provide complementary academic counseling 
s^-'^^-ices. Order No. 73-24,666, 192 pages. 



PEER TEACHING AS A FACILITATOR OF LEARMNG: 
USING CONSERVATION OF SUBSTANCE AS A MEASURE 

Howard Marshal! RICHER, Ph.D. 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1973 

Chairman: Professor Frank M. Hewett 

Numerous investigations and professional writings have 
suggested the efficacy of utilizing school age non-professionals 
as tutors of children with such learning problems as educa- 
tional and/Or emotional handicaps and mental retardation. 
Markedly older, more learned, students were used; infrequently 
as GNperinient only secondarily addressed itself to the finding 
that m the dyad teaching situation the tutor achieves greater 
gains than the tutored, both socially and educationally. 

This study investigated the use of equivalent-age children 
as tutors. In order to examine the cognitive changes pre- 
cipitated by the dyadal relationship of equivalent age tutors and 
students, a task is required which can be taught and which falls 
withm the developmental capacities of those children investi- 
gated, therefore not overly dependent upon teaching skills. 
The Piagetian developmental concept of conservation of sub- 
stance is such a unique tool; furthermore, there is .i large body 
of well criticized research delineating methods by which to 
investigate conservation of substance. 

Subjects were chosen from first and second grade males at 
University Elementary School, University* of California at Los 
Angeles, and Gonsalves Elementary School, Cerritos, Cali- 
fornia. All first and second grade males were administered a 
pretest and all those in a transitional stage of dex-elopment be- 
tween non-conservation and conservation of substance were 
sfiected for inclusion m the study. One-ihird of these transi- 
tional subjects were assigned to a control group; the remaining 
two-thirds were exposed to two ten-minute training sessions 
where subjects were paired off according to similar scoring on 
t^c pretest and one of the pair was randomly appointed to the 
role of teacher. A week later on a postlest, highly correlated 
to the pretest (r = .7), was administered. 

Hypothesis I predicted that the equivalent-age tutor group 
would b-how a greater number of conbervers on the posttcst 
than the studer.-t group. Such was the case. 

HypothesisJI predicted tliat both the teacher group and 
student group would show greater gains than the control group 
This was upheld by the teacher group both by the number reach- 
ing full conservation as well as intra-test improvement. The 
student group did not show significant improvement as compared 
to the controls, thereby rejecting that section of the hypoth- 



C onciusions 

A child, whe^i placed in the role of teacher to an equivalent 
age peer and given the task to teach conservation of substance 
will learn more than the child placed in the student role 

Furthermore, conservation of substance c.in be accelerated- 
however, whether conservation is learned or not may relate to* 
the variable of role assignment. 

This study demonstrated a method for fostering cognition 
via individualization of instruction within the classroom by 
Jmploying teachmg dyads. Order No. 73.18,646. 86 pages 
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IDENTITY FORMATION AND EFFECTS OF VOLUNTEER 
WORK EXPERIENCES IN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
STUDENTS: AN EXPLORATORV STUDY WITH 
IMPLICA110NS FOR COUNSELING AND EDUCATION 

Elmer Roland RITZMAN, Ed.D. 

Rutgers University The State University of New Jersey, 1972 

The purpose of the present study was to examine the rela- 
tionship between volunteer work experience and the phenome- 
non of identity formation as defined and delineated by Erik 
Erikson. Specifically the study was designed to examine 
(1) Whether correlative indicators of identity formation as set 
forth by Erikson and as cperationalized by several researchers 
(Byrd, R. C., Rasmussen, J., and Simmons, D.) can be shown 
to systematically demonstrate changes m college students be- 
fore and after their participation in volunteer work experiences 
and (2) whether college students who participate in volunteer 
work report resultant behavior which can be directly and in- 
ferentially related to successful identity* development. Basi- 
cally it is hypothesized in this study that a planned volunteer 
work experience related to the college student's selected pro- 
gram of study and tentative vocational goal will alleviate iden- 
tity confusion, enhance the self-esteem, and facilitate the res- 
olution of the identity crisis and the achievement of identity. 

Subjects for the study consisted of 30 freshmen and sopho- 
niort'S (education majors) at Montgomery County Community 
College, Blue Bell, Pennsylvania, who pailicipated as volun- 
teer teacher-aidos four hours a week for one semester. Two 
control groups, prospective -volunteers and non- volunteers, 
were matched with the experimental group on selected vari- 
ables. 

All thro-? groups were administered operational measures 
of identity confusion, identity crisis resolution, self-esteem, 
and identity achievement prior to the commencement of the 
volunteer work experience and again at its conclusion. Two 
self-report forms, less structured disguised instruments, de- 
signed to elicit (lata regarding the value of volunteer work in 
terms of growUi in -occupaUonal identiti*^ and "workmanship" 
and to illuminate the statistical findings from the operational 
measures, were administered to the volunteers at the conclu- 
sion of the volunteer teacher-aide experience. 

While the relationships which had been hypothesized with 
respect to the various operational measures of "identitv- used 
in the study were net always in the predicted direction, there 
were no stacisUcally significant differenced on pre- and post- 
test total mean scores for any of the groups. However, the 
statistically significant difference— in the negative direcUon— 
of pre- and posttest scores for niale volunteers on a sub-test 
believed to be criUcai in this study (ICI-IV: Ai)prenticeship 
vs. Work Paralysis) suggested the phenomenon of response 
bias. The general tendency for posttest scores on the opera- 
tional measures, especially the ICI adentit>' Confusion Inven- 
tory), to be pulled more in a negative direction for both male 
and female volunteers than for control i^roups provided some 
additional support for the possibility that response bias was 
a factor operating to influence test scores. 

Jajie Loevinger's theory of test res|)onse suggests that 
"negative" posttest scores on structured personalit>- inven- 
tories may be signs of ego development and growth. Ego de- 
velopment facilitates the cognitive ability to seU-conceptuaUze, 
wiiich in turn tends to promote less conventional, stereotypic 
and more honest, self -critical respon&es ou stmctured per- 
sonality tests. 

Thus, wliilc the basic .lypotheses oi the study were not con- 
firmed tiirOMgh a .st.itistical analysis of the d.ita obtained from 
the operational measures of idi?ntit>-. the unexpected -negative 
findings" of this study suggest that the volunteers. cspec'iaUy 
the males, may h.ivo experienced sij,'nificant .-rrowth in ego 
(identity) d-velopnu-nt. The p-isllive n-.v.ilt.s ot tlu- d.Ua ob- 
tained from the two i^cU-roport forms, which indicated :rowL»i 
in idontit>' development for th.j volunteers, also lent support 
to the basic hypothy.^is of t!ie study. 

Ti was; tentatively concluded that the college counselor cou:ii 
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effectively ami efficiently utilue volunteer work experlunce 
a vehicle for Klentic>' development .uiii achievement m coUctce 
youth and as a framework for the iacih»ation of couns-Um?. 

Order No. 73-G442. 137 poKcK 



counselors bo given closer supervision ami support during the 
course* of the treitment, and that school staff be better informed 
ab:tut the purposes of the prot^ram and the role of the student 
counselors in the group counseling sessions. 

Order No. 73-15,857. 99 pages. 
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S'CHOOL ATTITUDE AND SELF CONCEPT CHANGES 

rrFi-:cTED by utilizing high school studlnts in 

A COUNSELING-TYPE RELATIONSHIP WITH POTENTKL 
DROPOUTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Ada Lorean ROBERTS, Ph.D. 
Purdue University, 1972 

Major Professor: Bruce E. Shertzer 

The purpose of this study was to investigate whether stu- 
dent-to-student counseling in iU? elementary school with poten- 
tial school dropouts resulted in chmges in self concept and 
attitudes toward school. The »• student counselors" were high 
school seniors who were enrolled in an e.xploratory teaching 
course. Subjects for the research were fifth grade students" 
who had been identified as potential school dropouts on the fol- 
lowing criteria- level of achievement, reading level, at .east 
one retention, faiimg grades in the language crts or mathe- 
matics, se.x, number of absences, age, employment of parents 
and teacher nomination. Of 145 fifth graders in two public ele-. 
n^eniary schools, 37 were identiiied as potential dropouts. 
These 37 were assigned to one of three treatment groups: 
Group I (n^ll), student counselors; Group II (n=14), school 
counselor: and Group lU (n=ll), control Group counseling 
sessions were held for 30 minu^ s three times a week for 12 
weeks. A two week training period for the student counselors 
preceded the treatment period. Student counselors were trained 
m fundamental counseling procedures and techniques, and time 
was given to the discussion of elementary school children's 
needs and behaviors. 

All lifth grade students were administered the Piers-Harris 
Self Concept Scale and the Student Opinion Poll ( Revised ) prior" 
to the treatment period. All potential dropout groups xvere re- 
assessed :it tiie end of the treatment period and twelve weeks 
later. Socionietric data were collected at the pre- and post- 
•test periods. 

Statistical treatment included analysis of variance, analysis 
of covariance, and t-tests. The results of the research i.idi- 
'^ato signilicant differences between non-potential school drop- 
outs and potential school dropouts in this san pie in attitude 
toward school, but not m self concept. While in one hiijhly 
heterogeneou:; school, differences were significant between the 
two groups on both measures (r.elf concept and school attitude), 
m the second, more homogeneous school such differences were 
not found. This confounding of self concept and scliool dilfw-r- 
ences renders the results inconclusive. 

No significant positive change in self concept or attitude 
toward school resulted from either the student counselor group 
treatment or the school counselor group treatment as compared 
to the control group. Gains m attitude toward school among po- 
tential school dropouts who met in groups witli the school c 
.selor approached significance, however. Again, the results ^ 
must be reviewed with caution because of the confounding of 
school and treatment differences. 

The findings indicate a positive relationship exi.sts between 
self concept and achievement level, while attitude toward school 
and a.^hsevement Iwel appear to be independent of each other. 

Reoom:nendations include (1) that the study be replicated 
in one school, or if in more than one school, that school be 
t.-eatfd as a variable, (2) that both treatments be given m all 
pa.nicip?ting schools for both non-potenti\l dropouts and poten- 
tial dropout's. (3) th.it base rates for dropouts he established 
for thf pii'ti' ipatmg schools. (4) that soret'nmg procedures lor 
student roun*?elf»rs be followed carefully, and (5) that th^ tram-^ 
'nj^i prriod for th'» student coun:?elors be more personalized 
rafhf^r th.m instructional. It was also recomm*'ndod that student 
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FRESHMAN STUDENT SATISFACTION WITH THEIR 
ACADEMIC ADVISORS 

John Joseph ROMANO, Ph.D. 

The Pennsylvania State University, 1972 

The study concerned an investigation of freshman student 
satisfaction with four iypes of academic advisors. The advisor 
types included: faculty, professional, graduate, and undergrad- 
uate students. Additionally, the relationship between freshman 
student satisfaction with academic advising and student sub- 
culture membership (Clark-Trow Typology) was also investi- 
gated. 

Data analysis indicated that the graduatt? student academic 
advisor was perceived to be the most successful advisor type 
of the four investigated. The professional advisor, the under- 
graduate advisor, and the faculty ad\'isor followed in descend- 
ing order. Of the four Clark-Trow Subcultures, subjects in the 
nonconformist classification expressed the lowest satisfaction 
With ac^tdemic advising. Subjects classified academic, voca- 
tional, and collegiate m the Clark-Trow scheme all expressed 
approximately equal levels of satisfaction with academic ad- 
vising. 

The study suggested that professional and graduate student 
advisors may be considered as effective complements to the 
more traditional faculty advisor program. 

Order No. 73-7477, 151 pages. 



A STUDY OF CHANGES IN ATTITUDES, VALUES AND 
SKLV CONCEPTS OF SENIOR HIGH YOUTH WHILE 
WORKING AS FULL-TIME VOLUNTEERS WITH INSTI- 
TUTIONALfZED MENTALLY RETARDED PEOPLE 

V/;lfredGus SAGER, Ed.D. 
University of South Dakota, 1973 

Supervisor: Professor Wellborn R. Hudson, III 



Pur po se of the Study 

Do the attitudes, values, and self concepts of senior high 
youth change as a result of exposure to a unique model of ex- 
periential education, namely, working as full-time volunteers 
with j-istitutionalized mentally retarded people? Answering 
that question was the purpose of this exploratory, study. 



Procedures of the Study 

The subjects were 17 young women and 5 young men of the 
Youth Service Corps (an mter-denommational volunteer ser- 
vice organization of The American Lutheran Church) spendmj; 
nine weeks during the summer of 1972 working at Fairbault 
State Hospital, Fairbault, Mmnesota, and Woodward State 
Hospital-School, Woodward, Iowa. Their e.Kperience was a 
40 iiour work week with the retarded, serving as assistant 
ward attendants, doing therapy on a one-to-one basis for an 
hour daily, and facilitating program specialties plus a 60 hour 
weekly community e.xperlence of living together as Corpsmen. 
A battery of seven personality inventories totalling 34 sub- 
scales and administered as a pre- and posttest provided the 
scores analyzed by a t-test and the Pearson r. The .0.5 confi- 
dence level was utilized for all statistical analyses. 
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Findings of the Study 

1. In the Te nnessee Self Concept Scale , sub-scales of self- 
esteem, self-satisfaction, and social self were statistically 
significant. Self-criticism, identity, behavior, physical self, 
moral -ethical self, personal self, and family self wen not. 

2. In the Study of Values scale, the sub-scales of theoret- 
ical, economic, aesthetic, social, political, and religious man 
were non-significant. 

3. In the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale (Form E), the sub- 
scales of isolation, specific content of primitive beliefs, formal 
content of intermediate beliefs, time perspective, and total 
score were non-significant. 

4. In Berger's Acceptance of Self and Others Scale , the 
sub-scales of acceptance of self, of others, and local score 
were non-significant. 

5. In the ^?ult^ple Affect Adjective Check List , sub-scales 
of anxiety, depression, hostility, and total score were non- 
significant. 

6. In the Purpose in Life Test , the scale with a total score 
was non-Significant. 

7. In the Youth Service Corps Semantic Differential , sub- 
scales of myself as a Corpsman, my fellow Corpsmen, the 
mentally retarded, and total score were statistically signifi- 
cant. The institution and its staff sub-scale was not. 

In contrast, 30 out of 34 sub-scales were statistically sig- 
nificant in their correlation coefficients {r). Four (aesthetic 
man, isolation, formal content of intermediate beliefs, and 
mvself as a Corpsman) were not. 



C or. cluslo p.s ;\nd Obse rvations of the Study 

1. Youih's perceptions of themselves do change. After 
such ;\n intt-nse summer's experience, youth's self-esteem in- 
creases; they like themselves more, feel more valuable and 
worthwhile, and have greater self-confidence. Also, they feel 
more self-s.Visfied and self-accepting. 

2. In relation to others, >outh function more positively in 
their socialization, feeling mo/e adequate and worthwhile m 
their human interaction, especially with their peers such as 
the Corpsmen and with the mentally retarded. 

Youth's self concept can be significantly changed; their 
single most basic need 'identity* can be increased. 

3. Some further informal, non-quaiUified observations from 
countless hours of interviews and conversations with Corpsmen 
allow these hypotheses for the future: (a) an institution for the 
mentally retarded is an ideal 'learning laboratory" for youth: 

(b) teens can be dynamic and potent volunteer workers; 

(c) senior ^igh youth and institutionalized mentally retarded 
people are having mutually beneficial relationships; (d) "real 
life" experiences may be the new laboratory for personality 
changes: and (e) retarded people being both a minority and 
displaced respond to teens who give of themselves and jointly 
they 'live love" and -'love life." 

Order No. 74-4084 , 239 paijes. 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF PERSONAL CHARACTEItlSTICS 
OF TUTORS TO THE READING ACHIEVEMENT AND SELF- 
CONCEPT OF TUTEES 

SHIVERS, Anneile, Ph.D. 
Mississippi State University, 1973 

Director: Dr. J. M. Woolington 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether readinij 
achievement and self-concept of upper elementary students in 
a tutorial reading program are functions of tutor attitude .-nd 
tutor facilitation. Previous studies had indicated that the atti- 
tude or the facilitatlve level of the teacher is positively related 
O ) either the achievement or self-concept of students. ifA,^ 



Snfn'lf/.u"' ' l"^"'"* "'a»onship between the variables would 
point to the inclusion of training in facilitatlve methods as a 
part of teacher education. 

The tutee population for this study was a group of 39 uDDer 
elementary students, all two or more years below grade level 
In reading achievement. All tutees met the criterion of a mea- 
' "Q) Of 70 or above. The tutor popu- 

latlon for this shidy was one class of elemenUry education 
students enrolled in EDE 3433, Fundamentals of Reading, at 
Mlss.ss.ppi St.nte University during the fall semester. ia?72 

Prior to the beginning of the tutoring sessions, the tutor 

Of facilitatlve interpersonal co.mmunicatlon. The tutors were 

ceived training in facilitatlve communication. Tlie tutorinir 
program was conducted over an eight-week period. Each ft,tee 
was hitored two hours per week. Tutees were administered 
setL^cepUeS"'' reading achievement and 

Instruments used with the tutee group were the Slosson In- 
telhgence Test, the Pupil Behavior Inventory, and the Gates- 
MacGinlt.e Reading Test, Survey D. Forms 1 and 2. Ttie 
instruments administered to the tutor group were the Minne- 
sota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAl) and the E.xerclse 
in Communication. An unpublished programmed text. Helpful 
Commumcitions In Interpers onal Relations , was used as a 
training insinimenl for the tutor group 

To investigate the relationships betiveen tutor attitude and 
laciliuitivc level and tutee achievement and self-concept, the 
folloviiig questions were asked: 

1. How adequately does a combination of the attitude of the 
txitor anc the facilitalive level of the tutor predict tuteeachleve- 
nient and self- concept? 

2. How well docs the facilitatlve level of the tutor predict 
U.<; achievement and self- concept of the tutee» 

3. :!e v wen does the attitude of tlie tutor predict Uie 
achievement and sejf-concept of the tutee? 

TIio data were analyzed by a canonical correlation. Tlie 05 
level Of sigmficanc e was u.sed to affirm or to negate the ques- 

The canonical analysis resulted in canonical roots of 25 
= "nnif; >''«^'''«'' Chi square values of 9.72 (df = 8) and 

W^i , signiflcTnt at the .05 

i„<=u '^j'" H*" hypothetical question could not be 
answered affirmatively. Because analysis to determine the 
significance of the variatc pairs is carried out onlv when the 
two sets of variables are significantly related, no further anal- 
yses were undertaken. luruier anai 

These results are inconsistent with those of Aspy (1967) 

l^,orI-^'^.^'"^°i^ Who demonstrated a positive re- 

lationship between the teacher's facilitalive level and the stu- 
dent s academic achievement. The results also fail to support 
those Of Felsenthal (1969) who reported that reading acWeve- 
nient is direcUy related to teacher attitutle. 

Stat?me"l,t h„°' °' ^'""y- affirmative 

^orZLT . "e="-'«"e the relationship between 
S-coilcS ' ' achievement and 

Recomniendations were made regarding future studies: 
.. J: 7'o«'nC a longer period of time between the pre- and 
liusttests Of tutees could Increase the opportunity to secure 
significant inipil changes. 

cre-^sed!"* """""^ '"'"""^ '^o"'" 

3. Increasing the number in the sample population could 
sidSed"!"'" " '"'O-S the variables con- 

of iio Srne Sri?t!" '° """'"""V 
5. Tutor training sessions Ui faciJUation should aiwroxl- 

shou'idt^rsldi^^^^^^^^ achievement 
nf J:*,^" ""f ."on of a tutee population with a wider range 
of achievement levels should be considered to «ltoTnl,te loss 



of correlation due to restriction of range. 

Order No. 7.4-13,166, 50 pages. 



PKER TUTORfNU AND HEADING ACHIEVr:MENT OF 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE STUDENTS 

Aaron Carl STANDER, JR., Ph.D. i ^ 

The University of Michigan, 1972 I 

Ch..:rman: Floyd L. Bergman 

The purpose of this study was to develop and test the effec- 
tiveness of a student-to-student tutoring program in remedial 
reading. The tutors and tutees in this program were seventh 
and eighth grade remedial reading students. 

The major question investigated was to find out if seventh 
or eighth grade remedial students acting as tutors or being 
tutored can make gains in reading achievement as great as or 
significantly greater than students receiving regular remedial 
reading instruction. The experimental ftndmgs of this study 
dealing with reading achievement were based on an analysis 
of pre- and post-test scores of experimental and control groups. 

The students were pre- and post-tested using the vocabulary 
and comprehension sections of the Gates-MacGinite Re ading 
Test. They were also pre- and post -tested on the readTng^c- 
tion of the Witto Range Achievement Test. 

The students who received the experimental treatment of 
l^oing tutored by other remedial reading students had siijnu^i- 
<-.uit score gains on the reading tests when compared u'llh 
leniedial students who received the regular remedial proscram 
from re.'iding teachers. The students who acted as tutors 1i:id 
iuins in reading achievement that, although not significant, 
were gioater than the control students who received thti.- read- 
ing instruction from regular reading teachers. 

Oi-der No. 73-11,266, 115 passes. 



ethnic group, from those who had volunteered to participate in 
the program. Before training, the volunteers and a randomly 
selected group of non-volunteers from the same student popula- 
tion were administered the 16 PF and the Dogmatism Seal*. 
Stratified random samples of 25 volunteers in both the e.Kperl- 
mental and control groups were assigned the pre-trainlng tape* 
recorded task of counseling a •stooge" cHent for fifteen minute^.. 
The experimental group was given a prescribed peer-group i 
counseling training r-ogram for eight weeks, two hours one 
day a week. A post-i.-aining tape-recorded task of counseling 
a -stooge" client was again assigned to the experimental and 
control groups. When the peer-group counselors actually began 
counseling for two weeks clients were asked to complete the * 
Counselor Evaluation Inventory after their initial counseling 
interview. 

Analysis of the data was performed as follows; 

Volunteers for |)eer-group counseling were compared ^ 
vnih non-volunteers on selected personality variables by dis- 
criminant function analysis. 

The elfectiveiu of the training program was investigated 
by employing pre- iost measures on trained and non-trained 
volunteers. Analysis of covariance was computed to find mean 
differences on the Carkhuff Scales of empathy, warmth and 
genuineness. 

Successful and unsuccessful trainees were identified by 
comparing scores on post-traimng facilitative skills. A score 
of 3.0 on all three scales defined the successful trainee. The 
relationship of the facilitative skills to pre-training measures 
of personahty variables was observed by discriminant function 
analysis. 

Initially-facilitative trainees Mere compared with initially 
non-faciliUtive trainees on pre-training measures of selected 
personality variables by discriminant function analysis. 

The effectiveness of all trainees as peer-group counselors 
was tested by clients' evaluation of initial counsebng sessions. 
Analysis of variance was computed on CEl for successful and 
unsuccessful trainees. 



Results 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND EFFECTS OF A MODEL FOR 
TRAINING PEER-GROUP COUNSELORS IN A MULTI- 
ETHNIC JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Marion Baum SUSSMAN. Ph.D. 
University of Miami, 1973 

Supervisor; Herbert M. Dande.s 



Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to develop and analyze the 
effects of a peer-group counselor tr.iming model. 



Instruments Employed 

The instruments employed were the Si.xteen Personahty 
Factor Questionnaire (16 PF) and the Dogmatism Scale as mea- 
sures of per.<?onality characteristics. The Carkhuff Scales for 
Assessment of Interpersonal Functiomng as a measure of de- 
gree of empathy, warmth a:id genumeness. and the Counse'or 
Evaluati-Ki Inventor>- (CCt) .is an assessment t>f client-perceiveU 
peer- group counselor effectiveness. 



Procedures 

In a desegregated junior high bchool in the iMner-cih/ buck 
ghetto area of Dade County, Florida, a peer-group counselor 
training program was developed. The subjtjcts were students 
selected by straf.tied random sampling, on the basis of se.x and 
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Volunteers could be distinguished from non-volunteers by 
the ICPF and Dogmatism Scale. Eight of the variables analyzed 
contributed significantly to the differentiation. 

The experimental group was significantly more facilitative 
than the control group on all three facilitative skills after train- 
ing. 

There A'ere no significant differences between the successful 
and unsuccessful trainees on the 17 variables analyzed, but 
trends were observabi-*. 

There were no significant differences between the initially- 
facilitative and initially non-faciUUtive groups on the nine se- 
lected variables tested. 

There was no significant difference in means between suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful trainees on the CEI. 



Conclusions 



Students who volunteer to be helping persons compared to 
non-volunteers are more insecure, hard to fool, participating, 
group-dependent, uninhibited, inteUigent, forthright, open- 
minded. 

As a result of participation in a prescribed training pro- 
pram, students can learn to become more facilitative. 

The types of volunteers who become the most facilitative 
peer-group counselors after training tend to be those who follow 
their omti urges, are uninhibited and emotionally stable. 

Self-referred student -clients find saUsfactory counseling 
experiences Mith peer-group counselors whether or not the 
counselors are assessed as facilitative. 

Trainees who are initially facilitative cannot be distinguished 
L om those who are initially non-facilitative by pre-training 
measures of personality traits. 

Order No. 73-16,847 , 220 pages. 



ANALYSIS OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RESIDENCE 
HALL COUNSELOR EFFECTIVENESS AND CERTAIN 
PERSON AUTY CHARACTERISTICS. (Pages 87-110, previ- 
ously copyrighted material not microfilmed at request of author. 
Available for consultation at University of Pittsburgh Library) 

Ronald Walker THOMAS, Ph.D. 
University of Pittsburgh, 1973 

The purpose of this study was to determine if certain per- 
sonality- traits, as identified by selected personality instru- 
ments, were significantly correlated with residence hall coun- 
selor effectiveness as rated by students. As a correlate the 
study was designed to explore the potential of the selected in- 
struments to predict counselor effectiveness and thereby be 
useful as part of a selection process. 

The personality instruments utilized for this study were all 
scales but masculinity (M) of the Guilford-Zimmerman Tem- 
perament Survey (G-ZTS), the two major scales, time-compe- 
tent (TC) and inner-direc.ed (I) of the Personal OrienUtion In- 
ventory (POI) and all eleven scales of the Eleven Motivational 
Factors (IIMF). Counselor effectiveness was determined by 
scores on the Resident Advisor Evaluation Form (RAEF). 

Subj'jcts for this study included all employed male and fe- 
male counselors (143) and all students in residence (4,760) at 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania. During the fall term, 
1972-73 the personality tests were administered to the coun- 
selor populatfon. Two weeks prior to the end of the same term, 
thejlAEF was distributed to 4,760 resident students with 3,362 
(71"^) of the RAEF's being returned and utilized for the research. 

The statistical analysis utilized to determine the relation- 
ship between Uie predictor instruments and the criterion was 
the step-wise multiple regression procedure. Because thellMF 
was a motivational scale developed from the G-ZTS by Psycho- 
logical Service of Pittsburgh (PSP) several of its scales hsd 
high intercorrelations with the G-ZTS. Therefore, to avoid 
score contamination two separate programs were studied. Pro- 
gram one included the G-ZTS, POI and RAEF while program 
two consisted of the 13MF, POI and RAEF. Data included in 
both programs were raw scores on the predictor instruments 
and mean scores on the criterion. 

Although modest, a significant relationship between several 
of the predictor scales and the criterion was discovered. In 
program one (G-ZTS, POI, RAEF) G-ZTS scales sociability (S) 
and restraint (R) produced simple correlations of .29 and - 24 
respectively and a muluple R of .35. In program two, (IIMF, 
POI, RAEF) IIMF scales sociability (cj and confidence {B^ 
produced simple correlations of .35 and -.08 and a multiple R 
of .40. 

For this study the RAEF produced a mean of 30.88 and 
standard deviation of 5.25 as compared to a mean and standard 
deviation of 30.86 and 3.32 reported by the author of the RAEF, 
James Duncan. As for the predictor scales, mean scores were 
significantly higher (p < .05) than means reported in the test 
manuals on seven of nine G-ZTS, both of the POI and two of the 
IIMF scales. These findings suggest that the counselors, as a 
group, were homogeneous thereby partially explaining the 
modest multiple correlations obtained, in addition, supervi- 
sion interviewing techniques utilized in the selection process 
of those counselors used in this study were somewhat effective 
in isolating particular personality traits but were not neces- 
sarily effective in isolating motivation. 

Although the findings of this study were modest, the results 
show promise and therefore warrant further analogous re- 
search. However, it is hypothesized that higher intercorrela- 
tions between predictors and criteria will be difficult to estab- 
lish until such time as more precise job descriptions for 
residence hall counselors are developed and until the typical 
counselor role conflict (disciplinarian-counselor) is alleviated 
Also, whenever possible, standardized counselor rating instru- 
ments should be utilized so that more legitimate interinstitu- 
tional generalizations can be made. 

Order No. 73-29.373, 121 pages. 



AN EXAMINATION OF THE EFFECTS OF COLLEGP 
ACTIVITIES ON SELECTED ATTITUDES AND ACTIVITIES 

Edgar Jackson TOWNSEND, Ed.D, 
The American University, 1972 



Statement of the Prnhi..m 

in vnh! f"'"''""^ °- """y how participation 

m volunteer service activities alfects selected organizationai 

sSenf ' M «»t"des and activities of college 

sluden s. More specifically, the study sought to (1) ident.f^ the 
activities and attitudes of the sample groups prior to the involve, 
n.ent 0. volunteers in volunteer service activities, (2) determ ne 
he changes which occurred in the activities and att tudes of 
the sample groups following the involvement of voSers Vn 
volunteer service activities, and (3) compare these chlgeL 
to deternnne if involvement in volunteer service act.viUes had 
a differential effect on the activities and attitudes of vSeers. 

Procedures 

The sample groups were drawn from the University of Dela- 
ware entermg freshman class of 1971, and included (1) fYfty- 
Ihree students who participated in volunteer service activities 
during their freshman year. (2) eighty-one Interested non- 
volunteers randomly selected from three-hundred and eleven 
students who indicated an intention to participate in volunteer 
service activities and did not actually participate, Jd (3) e^hty 

rjnnd '""^ remaining two- 

thousand, four-hundred, and suty students m the freshman 

so The three sample groups were tested with the Student Atti- 

n Ucto"bet'\'«7/ ^^T'r-^' ""'^-"^^ i n tins stu y 

Za^,TJ'- r • '"^"^''"^ April, 1972. 

Additional information was elicited from the American Council 
on Education Student Information Form council 

nnri^.nnr'^r" ^ata included scale score and item com- 

parisons within and among the sample groups utilizing the fol- 
ir'cnpf/"'" the Kuder-Richurdson FormSi 

reia ed ' ;its ' • ^^^^'y^'^ variance, and cor- 



Major Findinus of the Study 

.rZ^VIu'"^ «-ignificant differences among the sample groups 
fiv Mol »^^'"7'^•«"'«"t °f volunteers in volunteer service ac- 
tivities Volunteers were sitniificaiitly more involved in organ- 
izational activities and felt greater civic concern th.in both non- 
volunteer groups, and were sii,Tiificantly more likely than the 

'"'"^ °f organizations to 

achieve their organizational objectives. There were fewer dif- 
ferences between the volunteers and interested non-vSeers 
These groups wei o similar m their attitudes .ibout organiza- 
.ons but the interested non-volunteers were less actf4 par- 
ticipants in organizations than the volunteers. There were no 

nt, scale,, although the volunteers were more involved in se- 

h, a '"'^'"^'^ organizational a d po- 

litir.il attitudes than both non-voluntoer groups 

The thret- sample groups changed Shmificantly on numerous 
scales by the end of their freshman year. Four major conclu- 

politual. and interpersonal activities, while increasing their 
partioipatinn in selected activities and gaming greater'sat Ifac- 
lon fro:,i then- ef.orts. second, volunteers, and to some extent 
I... Tvsi.d ..on-^c,luMc•c.•.s, reduced ihcir inlerost and concern 
u-.ih organizational ui.d civu: activities. tt>,il*; the non-volun- 

'-""^ Third, the sample 

groups .shared a (UrrtMsms sense of political ellicacy, and an 
inrrcasn.i: lc.^U oi alicnaijoii (rom the electoral process 



SO 



Fourth :t!id latt. liu .sa!ni:lc. i:rnup;, snared a declining sense 
of pt-rsonul C(»isiiHtcnce. 

sipnfuMnt dUfertnc<?s wire revealed anjong the sanjple 
i:roups when tht witinn group chaniics wore conjparcd to dctor- 
ininc iho dilferc.-uial tffiM'ts oi the \(.lunloer service activities. 
Two njajor conclUMOi.s were drawn hem these data. Firit, 
the involxeinent ul voluntecis m volur.tter M-rMCe activities 
led to a i;roater U\eJ of concern ar.d disillusjonrnent with the 
ability of ort;anizationi> to affect change and achieve both organ- 
izational and p( 1 .ccnul (»bjtcti\ ts>. Secondly, those attitudes we 
were net evidenced in the politieal actions of volunteers, as 
they were more uillmt; to take action on political issues which 
conceriK-d iheni iU:m were the non-volunteer groups. 

This study re\ealed a limited diffc lentialeffect resulting 
ironi the volunteer service activities oi college students. More 
importantly, ihc stijH.;; did re \eal .similar changes shared by 
tho sample i;roups. These changes were largely ,n a negative 
direction: and demonstrated that the freshnian in all sample 
groups reduced then participation m n)Ost activities, and suf- 
fered declining levels of political and personal efficacy by the 
conclusion of their freshman year. 
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ployed to Usten to til of the tapes in their entirety. Two five- 

•^^^^^ *»P« *wl rated inde- 

P«w«ntly. The self-dleclosure statements were scored in 
H Jnf^K categories of intimate responses. The reliabil- 
ity of the raters was established. 

<i*ta were analyzed using a t test to compare mean dif- 
ferences between the two groups InFerms of s elf -dis closure 
and trust scores. The results indicated no significant differ- 
ence of measured self^iisclosure and trust between the mean 
scores of the groups at the .05 level of significance 
h>mStr*^" ""^^^'^ analysis, not directly bearing on the proposed 
hypotheses was made to determine whether there was a sfenS. 
n^li?2f"K fu'^^""" g^°"P members 1^ 

!?*K^ <^il"" "^"^ ^rom the JSDQ, 

ITS. and the SDRS. The posttesting results indicated that aU 
members of both groups esUblished le\'els of measured self- 
disclosure and trust significantly higher than at pretesting. 
This expected result was important to the findings. The find- 
ings were used to formulate impUcations and make recommen- 
dations for further research which were reported m this study. 
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THE EFFECTS OF TWO MODELS OF COt/NSELING^ 
PEER AN'D PROFESSIONAL-ON THE LEVELS OF 
SELF-DISCLOSfTRE AND TRUST OF DL.\CK COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

Bertha Mae WILLIA.MS. Ph.D. 
Arizona State University, 1973 

Chairman: Dr. Robert A. Helmann 

This study investigated two models of counseling experi- 
ence to determine which best facilitates self -disclosure and 
irust among black college students. The experimental treat- 
ment consisted of the professional and peer counselor models 
to elicit seU.disclos:nK and trusting responses from Uie sub- 
jects. 

The prof essional model consisted of nine white males em- 
ployed as counselors at ihe University Counseling Service, 
Arizona State University, six of whom were experienced coun- 
selors at the doctoral level. The remaining three were interns 
working on Ph.D. degrees m counseling psvchology. The peer 
model involved nine nc/sons (four female and five male) They 
were third ajid fourth year black fstudents attending Arizona 
State University. The selection was made from a group of 14 
The peer counselors received ten hours of training which was 
discussed in this study. 

The population of the study consisted of 34 first and second 
year black students, who took the Jourard SelNDisclpsure 
^esiionnaire (JSDQ) and the Rotter Interpersonal Trust Scal e 
(ITS). All students lived on campus and attended ASU The — 
data-producinp sample involved 12 females and 6 males. Based 
on age, classification, and scores of the pretest (JSDQ) of the 
total population available for the experiment, the subjects were 
organized into carefully matched pairs and assigned at random 
10 the professional or peer counseling group. The professional 
group consisted of seven females and tw»o males, while the peer 
group involved five females and four male subjects. 

Both treatment group members met with a professional or 
peer counselor for five individual eO-minute sessions, spread 

""'^^^ P"^^' "^^^ instructions given to the subject 
of both groups were that they could talk about anything they 
wanted to during the five 60-minute sessions. The counselors 
were not advi,sed of U^o nature of the study, but were informed 
01 the time required and the requirement of two audio-taped 
sessfons. ^ 

f he data collected for this study deriveo from three instru- 
ments: the Self-Disclosure Questionnaire (JSDQ) the Self- 
g^^f^Q^"^^ Sca^e (SDRS),-and the Interpersonal T^st 

ScaJ^ dTS). Audio-tape iecordlngs were" made of the second 
and fifth sessions. Utilizing the SDRS, two raters were em- 



Jnfr^^n^^^ ^ P^^^ TUTORIAL PROGRAM Uxh 

ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT AND SELF CONCEPT OF LOW 
ACHIEVING HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS STUDEN'K 

Paul P. C. WU, Ph.D. 

The Florida State University, 1973 

Major Professor: Dr. Marian W. Black 

The effects of a peer tutorial program on academic achieve- 
ment and self concepts of low achieving high school mathe- 
matics students were examined in this study. The main nur- 
poses are as follows: (1) do shidents in.prove in self concept 
and academic achievement as a result of bemg tutored; (2) do 
high achieving students or low achieving students sen«e as 
better tutors; (3) do low achieving students improve i,, self 
concept and academic achievement by serving as tutors; and 
(4) do males or females serve as better tutors? 

The subjects consisted of one hundred fifty students who 
were enrolled at James S. Rickards High School in Tallahassee 
Florida. The tutees were ninth grade students enrolled in 
Basic Mathematics I classes. Seventy-five of these students 
were randomly selected to form (1) a group tutored by high 
achievers, (2) a group tutored by low achievers, and (3) a con- 
trol group. The low achieving tutors were selected from stu- 
dents enrolled in Basic Mathematics n classes. Fifty of these 
students were randomly selected for a tutor group and a tutor 
control group. High achieving tutors were selected by their 
classroom teachers from Algebra and Geometry classes. 
The treatment was conducted for eight weeks. 

Training for the tutors was conducted over seven sessions 
not including an orientation session. In addition to the training 
sessions the tutors met for inservice instructions once a week 

The study employed a pre test-post test control group de- 
sign. For the pre and post tests in academic achievement the 
mathematics computation section of the Comprehensive Tests 
of Basic Skills, Level 3, was used. Form R, of the CTBS 
was used for the pretest and Form Q was used for the post 
test. A modified version of the Sears' Self Concept Inventory 
was used for both the pre and jwst tests. 

The data were analyzed by the statistical consulting office 
and computer center ;tt the Florida State University. An anal- 
ysis of variance was used to determine significant differences 
between the three tutoe groups. \Vlien differences occurred 
Duncan's Range Tost '.vas used to locate the differences. To 
compare low achieving tutors and the control group a two 
sample t-test was used and in comparins; the pre to post tests 
results a paired data t-test wns used. 

A one way analysis of variance revealed no statistically 
significant differences in self concept or academic achieve- 
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ment among tutees with high achieving tuiors, tutees with low 
achieving; tutors and the control group. This same procedure 
indicated no statistically significant differences in academic 
achievement or self concept between tutees with high achieving 
tutors and tutees with low achieving tutors. A t-test indicaJed 
statistically significant differences in academic achievement 
but not in self concept between low achievir^: tutors and the 
control group. Finally a t-test revealed statistically signifi- 
cant differences in acadenuc achievement between tutees with 
m:Uo tutors and tutecf; with female tutors. 

The major findings of ti\e study were: (1) low achieving 
tutors did sipnificantly beUer in academic achievement than 
tlw tutor control croup, and (2) the tutees vnih female tutors 
dill sipmficantly better Uian the tutees with malo tutors. 
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TWO RESIDENCE HALL STAFHNG APPROACHES TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF MATURITY IN MALE FRESHMEN 

Kenneih EciA-ard ZIRKLE, D.Ed. 

T.*ie Pennsylvania State University, 1973 



Purpose 

The purpose of this Investigation was to ascertain for male 
ireshman students living in residence hall units in which the 
resident assistants were either counseling- oriented (treat- 
•iieiit A), or administratively-oriented (treatment B), or in 
ur.Ub m whicli there were no resident assistants (treatment C) 
ti:e relationship between resident assistant job behavior and 
;n studc-at maturity, (2) student grade point average, and 
*3) belccted student behaviors. 



Conclusions 

Results of thid study indicate that there are significant re- 
lationships between resident assistant job behavior and the de- 
velopment of maturity among freshman males* Students from 
the counseling-oriented units had maturity scores significantly 
higher (.001) than did those from the units with administratively- 
oriented resident assistants or those from units with no resident 
assistants. In addition, analysis yielded a significant dUference 
of ♦OS between treatment and no treatment with students from 
treatment A and B units achieving higher maturity scores than 
those from treatment C units. Significant differences (.05) were 
also found in the relationship between the type of resident as- 
sistant job behavior and change In each of the five develop- 
mental dimensions that make up maturity, students from 
treatment A units had significantly higher scores for each di- 
mension than did those students from either treatment B or C 
units. 

Those freshmen whose resident assistants were counseHng- 
oriented had significantly (.05) higher grade point averages than 
did those from units with administratively-oriented resident 
assistants or those from units with no resident assistants* 

The students in the counseling-oriented units as compared 
with those in the administratively -oriented units or those in the 
units without resident assistants differed in that they (1) had 
more contacts with the resident assistant concerning theft pre- 
vention, personal concerns, and informal matters, (2) had 
lower assessments for physical damage to the unit, (3) made 
more room changes within the unit and fewer requests to move 
out of the unit, (4) had considerably more unit activities, and 
(5) felt they knew their resident assistant better, saw him 
more as a counselor and friend, and preferred to have him as 
their resident assistant again. 
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Procedure 



During September, 1972, approximately one-half of all 
freshman male*; living in residence units comprised of at least 
iO percent treshnien were asked to participate in a study deal- 

\vith maturity. Maturity was a&sessed by utlUzing Heath's 
Porceivcd Self-Questionnaire which yields a total maturity 
:>cme and the following subscores: (1) stability, (2) integra- 
te ^. (3) allocentriclsm, (1) autonomy, and (5) symbolization. 
Durmji the ninth week of the Kail Term, treatment units A and 
n '\Qyo tWlermrned by compilation and analysis of the data used 
..I (libcruninating between counseling-oriented and adminlstra- 
»'vHy- oriented resident assistants, whereas treatment C units 
■--.•r<? thosp randomly selected from among those units with no 
resuicnt assista.nts. During the tenth week of the Fall Term, 
•111 fro.shmen from the three treatment units were a5ked to 
tvi-.iploto Hoath's Perceived Self-Questionnaire. The fir.^l 

rcSMlted m sixteen treatment units comprised of 22D 
participating freshmen. There were six treatment A units 

' 81). five treatment B units (N = 75), and five treatment C 
-nitb (\ ► 73). 

A unique method of discriminating between high counselinif- 
oriented and high administratively-oriented resident assistants 
was developed for use in this study. Each resident assSttt 
was assigned scores, ranging from I to 5, based on his 
achievement on the following measuring instruments: (l) the 
^tls" m% ^^""^r"^""^ Interpersonal Relationship 

K u ^^''^^ ^0 «^ California F Scale, and 

(5) the Hodinko Student Opinionnaire. The average at these 
coniposlte scores resulted in a total .core for each participant 
Those with composite averages of 2.0 or less were labeled as 
counseling-oriented whereas those with scores of 4.0 or more 
were labeled as administratlvelv-oriented 
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